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AGENTS TO LOOK 
INTO RE-INSURANCE 


Want to Know Who is Helping Out 
Fireman’s of Newark in 
Louisville 





MAKE DEMAND OF CONSISTENCE 





Also Protest Re-Insurance of Nation- 
als and Reciprocals By Stock 
Insurance Companies 





One of the most important decisions 
made by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at its convention in 
Des Moines last week was to look into 
the question of re-insurance. The ag- 
ents pretty much agreed that the com- 
panies shall be as consistent in their 
re-insurance practices as they are in 
their direct writing practices. Thus, 
after the agents had recovered from 
their surprise at finding that the Fire- 
man’s Insurance Company is writing 
more business in Louisville than ever 
before as a result of its defiance of the 
Louisville Board in the appointment of 
a bank agency, the question came up as 
to who is re-insuring the Fireman’s. 

The Booker & Kinnaird Agency, of 
Louisville, is said to be the biggest in 
town in the volume of premium receipts. 
Inasmuch as thirteen of its companies 
pulled out of the agency following the 
fight with the Louisville Board, agents 
do not see how all the business now 
being written is handled except by 
liberal] re-insurance treaties with com- 
panies, some of which must be co-op- 
erating members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Just how 
the information regarding re-insurance 
is to be obtained, is not known, as re- 
insurance relations are regarded as 
more or less confidential. 

Furthermore, agents were amazed at 
the statements made in Louisville rela- 
tive to the re-insuring of mutual insur- 
ance companies by stock insurance com- 
panies. They cannot understand why 
stock companies should grant re-insur- 
ance to the enemies of the agents and 
of the whole stock company proposition, 
viz. mutual companies and reciprocal 
associations. 

The suggestion was made that much 
of this information could be obtained at 
state insurance departments. 

The following resolution on the sub- 
ject was passed: 

“Resolved, that this association ‘con- 
demns as unfair and discriminatory, 
the practice of stock companies of 


(Contihued on page 24) 
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TAX SITUATION AS 
SEEN BY J. L. LOOMIS 


Right of Living to Take Property From 
the Dead Not a Natural 
Right 








PROPERTY FOLLOWS OWNERS 





Excess Profits Tax to Be Reduced in 
Next Revision of Our Taxation 
Scheme 





By JAMES LEE LOOMIS, Vice-Presi- 
dent Connecticut Mutual Life 





The subject before us naturally di 
vides itself into a consideration of the 
State Laws under which inheritances 
are taxed, that portion of the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1918, enacted February, 
1919, having to do with estate taxes 
and that portion of the same act under 
which proceeds of life insurance poli 
cies are or are not included as gross 
income for taxation purposes. We will 
devote our attention to these divisions 
in the order named, 

State Inheritance Taxes 

The right or privilege of the living 
to take property from the dead is not 
a natural] right, neither is it guaranteed 
by our State or Federal constitutions 
Before civilization reached the point of 
well ordered system the personal prop 
erty left by the dead was subject to 
seizure by those strong enough to ob- 
tain it and under our early institutions 
relating to real property title was sup 
posed to rest in the sovereign or con- 
queror and cou'd not be deeded away 
from him. The secure privilege of re 
ceiving property from the dead is of 
comparatively recent origin, The in- 
heritance tax is not a tax on property. 
Otherwise, because of its grading and 
difference in rate according to the de- 
gree of relationship it would be un- 
constitutional but it is a tax on this 
privilege by virtue of which title to 
property may be passed from the dead 
to the living. 

The inheritance tax has much to 
commend it as a means of raising rev- 
enue for governmental purposes. Adam 
Smith, an authority on taxation, once 
laid down four canons of propriety in 
making assessments of taxes. These 
have been very generally recognized 
and accepted and are as follows: 

(1) Equality in taxation upon those 
who can best bear the burden, 2) 
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Amount easily and definitety ascertain- 


able. (3) Tax payable at convenient 
times. (4) Collectible with minimum 
expense. 


Our System of Taxation 

Our system of inheritance taxation 
does on the whole place the burden 
where and at a time when it can per- 
haps best be borne, It is equal as be- 
tween classes although not equal as 
between individuals. The amount is 
easily and definitely ascertainable. In 
one sense the tax may be payable at 
a convenient time because it is deduct- 
ed from the receipts before the, posses- 
sion is obtained which is a thing quite 
different from an income tax which 
calls for payment after we have prob- 
ab'y otherwise spent our earnings. In 
another sense it is payable at a very 
inconvenient time and this phase of the 
matter we will consider later on. It is 
coliectible with a minimum expense. 
The occasion for these observations is 
to support the opinion that the system 
of levying taxes upon the transfer of 
property from the dead to the living 
will be continued and possibly devel- 
oped and expanded, if need be, accord- 
ing to the revenue requirements of the 
several states and the federal govern- 
ment. 

The federal government and all the 
states of the Union in which our Com- 
pany is authorized to do business now 
impose inheritance taxes. As indicat- 
ing the interest that the taxing authori- 
ties are showing in raising revenue by 
way of inheritance taxes, I may say 
that nearly all the states of the union 
have either radically amended or 
passed new inheritance tax Jaws since 
1912. 

What Property is Taxed 

When we consider various other 
methods of taxation we immediately 
become interested in exemptions from 
the tax. If it be a tax bearing on real 
and personal property or if it be a tax 
on income, we are interested in deduc- 
tions to be made before arriving at the 
amount upon which the tax is levied. 
Bear in mind that the inheritance tax 
is a tax on the privilege of receiving 
property from the dead and that, there- 
fore, all property is included. In mak- 
ing this statement we are not to be 
confused by the fact that the inheri- 
tance tax bears only on the net estate 
atter the payment of debts and charges 
and allowing such exemptions in 
amount upon the whole estate or to 
the several classes of beneficiaries as 
the statutes controlling the estate may 
provide. I have laid some stress on 
this point because there are various 
kinds of property of considerable value 
that are not often thought of and which 
may have to be sold to pay charges or 
inheritance taxes, such property being 
indivisible upon.sale. Good will and 
patent rights are two _ illustrations 
which will be spoken of later. 

By the general rule, personal proper- 
ty is assumed to follow the owner and 
therefore no matter where the same 
may be located it is ordinarily taxable 
in the state where the decedent was a 
resident. Real estate is taxable only 
in the state where it is located. The 
fair market value for securities is used 
at the time of death and upon this 
value the tax is based although it may 
be that in the event of sale later on, 
nothing like the market value at the 
time of death would have been secured. 
You are all more or less familiar with 
the treatment of appraisals of the usual 
property found in an estate,—neverthe- 
less it is the things that we rarely 
thifik of that crop up to cause trouble. 
One of these items of property is that 
which we have already spoken of, 
“Good Will.” In a comparatively re- 
cent case the value of good will of 
Tiffany & Company of New York was 
involved and the following notation 
from the opinion of the Surrogate 
Judge I think will be of interest, al- 
though we are endeavoring to confine 
our attention in this paper to estates 
of moderate size: 

“The appraiser ascertained the value 
of good will by deducting interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum on 
the capital employed by the company 
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in its business from the average annual 
net profits and multiplying the differ- 
ence by ten. This gave the value of 
the good will as $1,507,922.40. No ex- 
ception was taken to the amount which 
the appraiser adopted as the annual 
average net profits; but it is contended 
that the value of the good will should 
be ascertained by multiplying the av- 


erage net profits by three or five in- 
stead of ten.” 

Ordinarily the value of good will will 
be estimated on the basis of from three 
to six years but in the Tiffany case the 
higher courts supported the use of a 
ten year period. 

Important items of property that may 
be overlooked by the owner in making 
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Do You Know Him ? 


1. He is between 25 and 40 years of 
2. He is not afraid of hard work and 
is recognized by his friends and 
acquaintances as an all around 


3. He has several years’ experience 
as a life insurance salesman and 
organizer, preferably in city ter- I 


4. He could be relied upon to take 
charge of and rejuvenate an es- 
tablished agency for one of the 

strongest Eastern 


5. The territory is one of the finest 
in the United States. 

6. He will give us eomplete infor- 

] mation concerning himself in 


Correspondence confidential. 
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an inventory of his estate and estimat- 
ing the taxes are these: patents, copy- 
rights, royalties, and in some cases that 
which may be of great importance, 
namely a controlling interest in the 
stock of a corporation, the sale of any 
portion of which would change control. 


Protection to the State Against Avoid- 
ance of the Tax 

Apparently all of the states having 
inheritance statutes tax transfers by 
deed, grant, payment, or gift made in 
contemplation of death or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after death. A few of the states 
and the Federal Act add the provision 
that such transfers are taxable unless 
made with fair or adequate considera- 
tion by a bona fide purchaser in money 
or money’s worth. This additional pro- 
vision, however, is construed rather 
to clarify and explain than to alter the 
law. 

One method sometimes followed for 
the purpose of avoiding the tax was by 
way of a deed to joint tenants under 
which the property would pass upon 
the death of one to the survivor. Such 
transfers are now specifically taxed in 
two of the states, New York and Cali- 
fornia, and by the Federal Act. An- 
other method of avoiding the tax in 
times past has been by creating what 
is termed a power of appointment. 
Many of the states and also the Fed- 
eral Act make specific provision in 
their inheritance tax laws for such 
cases, Another provision securing to 
the state the collection of the tax is 
that of making the executor personally 
liable for the payment of the tax. He 
must deduct it before transferring prop- 
erty to the beneficiaries. If it is a spe- 
cific bequest giving for example ex- 
pensive bric a brac, antique furniture or 
valuable paintings or statuary, then he 
must call upon the beneficiary for the 
tax before delivering the property. You 
will appreciate the fact that this might 
make a rather embarrassing situation 
for the executor and not be altogether 
agreeable to the beneficiary if a sub- 
stantial tax were to be collected before 
the property could be delivered, and 
this is one of the considerations which 
induces persons leaving property by 
will to provide that all taxes shall be 
paid from the residuum of the estate 
before payment to the residuary lega- 
tee. This very provision may lead to 
the upsetting of a man’s plans if his 
estate has depreciated in market value 
or new taxes are imposed for which he 
failed to make account when the will 
was drawn,—points we will discuss 
later. Further provisions securing to 
the state the collection of the tax are 
those making any corporation liable 
for the tax if it transfers stock of a 
decedent without permission from the 
state authorities. 

It is wel} for the owner of a substan- 
tial estate to know that the state comp- 
troller may inspect his safe deposit 
boxes after his death. Until the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court passed on 
this point it was concluded that the 
state authorities had no such right. 
The state has a lien on the property of 
the decedent until the tax is paid and 
is, therefore, interested with the bene- 
ficiaries, except in a different degree, 
in the estate. This right on the part 
of the state authorities adds to the 
many protections existing by statute or 
court decision which insure to the state 
the payment of all inheritance taxes 
that may be due. (See United States 
Supreme Court, Vol. 232, Page 58.) 

Interest and Discounts 

All but twelve of the states having 
inheritance tax laws make the tax due 
at the death of the decedent. However, 
realizing that it is impossible to pay 
the tax on that day, provision is made 
that it may be paid without penalty of 
accruing interest if paid within the per- 
iod thereafter provided by statute. This 
period runs from six months to two 
years, according to the state in ques- 
tion. The penalty lies in the fact that 
if it is not paid within this period, and 
no extension for good and sufficient 
cause is granted, as may sometimes be 
the case, interest accrues from the date 
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of death. The interest charged runs 
in the several states from four to 
twelve per cent. The average rate for 
failure to pay on time is eight and 
one-tenth per cent. This high rate is 
due to the fact that eighteen of the 
states levy a penalty rate of ten or 
twelve per cent. Twenty-one of the 
states allow a discount for early pay- 
ment, such discount running from five 
per cent to fifteen per cent. These pro- 
visions will be of considerable import- 
ance to you, using the rates provided 
by your own state, in the preparation 
of a case for insurance based on the 
inheritance tax. You will observe the 
great advantage that there is between 
paying the tax and securing a substan- 
tial discount, or being unable to pay 
the tax on time and suffering a substan- 
tial penalty. 

I have avoided in this paper a dis- 
cussion of the inheritance tax as affect- 
ing large estates except in one or two 
instances as a matter of general inter- 
est. The fact is not ordinarily appre- 
ciated that substantially all estates of 
even moderate amount have to pay in 
charges, debts and taxes considerably 
more than the liquid assets of the es- 
tate. A knowledge of this business is 
essential for every solicitor, and, we 
should not have the idea that it is in- 
formation reserved for and useful to 
only a few solicitors who may be able 
to approach the millionaire class. It is 
found by the experience of the state 
authorities that the steady flow of in- 
heritance taxes from the small estates 
is the reliable revenue to be counted on 
and not the revenue from the occa- 
sional large estate of the multi-mil- 
lionaire. This fact will undoubtedly 
cause the exemptions to be moderate 
and the taxes to direct and collateral 
heirs substantial enough to produce rev- 
enue without encouraging attempts at 
avoiding the tax. 

As noted above, personal property is 
considered as being located in the state 
where the decedent was domiciled, and 
where original administration is taken 
out. Some states, however, levy an in- 
heritance tax on personal property 
physically present in the state. This 
means it is taxed in both states. Many 
of the states levy an inheritance tax on 
stock in a company chartered by the 
state when such stock is owned by a 
non-resident, If the decedent owns 
stock in a corporation that owns prop- 
erty in another state, the last men- 
tioned state may also levy a tax. The 
result of this overlapping system is that 
there are many cases of double taxation 
in moderate sized estates, and nearly 
always this is the case in large estates. 
The following illustrations will make 
the situation more evident. 

This may be considered as a repre- 
sentative New York estate passing to 
wife and children. $100,000 New York 
real estate; $100,000 Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Company stock, a California 
corporation; $100,000 New York bank 
stocks; $100,000 Pullman Company 
stock, an Illinois corporation; $50,000 
Colorado Fuel Company stock, a Colo- 
rado corporation; $50,000 Cincinnati 
Gas Company stock, an Ohio corpora- 
tion. I estimate inheritance taxes on 
this net estate, assuming the foregoing 
to he inventory values as follows; taxes 
to the State of New York $16,550; fed- 
eral tax $13,500; taxes payable to the 
states of California, Illinois, Colorado 
and Ohio,.a total of $5,060, making total 
inheritance taxes of $35,110. 

Here is a further illustration of a rep- 
resentative Illinois. estate, passing to 
wife and children the net estate being 
$510,600. Cash, $10,000; Illinois real 
estate $100,000; stock of Illinois cor- 
porations $100,000; stock of a mining 
company organized under the laws of 
New Jersey and operating in the state 
of Nevada, $100,000; South Dakota 
mortgages $100,000;' Great Northern 
Railway stock $100,000. I estimate the 
inheritance taxes on such an estate as 
follows: To the State of Illinois $17,500; 
to the federal government $14,100, and 
to the states of New Jersey, Nevada, 
South Dakota and Minnesota $7,850, a 
total of $39,450. The average person 
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uninformed on the inheritance tax sit- 
uation will leave a considerable portion 
of these taxes out of his reckoning. 


Federal Estate Tax 


Being Title IV of the Revenue Act, 
1918, in effect February 25, 1919: 


The federal tax on estates was ori- 
ginally imposed by the Act of Congress 
of September 8, 1916, amended March 3, 
1917, and supplementary war tax on 
estates by a further act, October 3, 1917. 
Both of these statutes were repealed by 
what is termed the Revenue Act of 1918 
and the estate tax was re-enacted with 
some changes as Title IV of that act. 
I make this specific reference to the act 
as some of you no doubt have capies of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 and may wish 
to refer to the subject there. The fed- 
eral estate tax, strictly speaking, is not 
an inheritance tax but rather a trans- 
fer tax applicable to the entire net 
estate without reference to the bene- 
ficiaries to whom the estate may be dis- 
tributed. In this particular it differs 
from the various inheritance tax laws 
of the several states where, as we had 
noted above it is the general rule to lay 
the tax upon the right of the benefi- 
ciary to receive the property, the rate 
of tax usually being determined by the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the 
decedent. Without attempting to quote 
or explain the entire provision defining 
the gross estate the following portion 
of the Federal law will serve the pur- 
pose of our discussion: “that the value 
of the gross estate of the decedent 
shall be determined by including the 
value at the time of his death of all 
property, real or personal, tangible or 
intangible, wherever situated.” If the 
gross estate has been determined the 
next step is to ascertain the net estate 
liable to tax. Provision is made for 
the deduction of debts, administration 
charges, taxes that the decedent was 
before death liable to pay, also gifts 
to certain described religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary or educational 
institutions and a specific exemption 
of $50,000. The net estate having thus 
been determined, the act proceeds to 
lay the tax in language which I will 
abbreviate as follows: A tax equal to 
the sum of the following percentages 
of the value of the net estate is hereby 
imposed upon the transfer of the net 
estate of every decedent; 1 per cent of 
the amount of the net estate not in ex- 
cess of $50,000; 2 per cent of the 
amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000; 
3 per cent of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $150,000 and does 
not exceed $250,000; 4 per cent of the 
amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $450,000. 
The tax then steadily increases by the 
interval of 2 per cent until 22 per cent 
is reached, then 25 per cent which is 
charged on the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. The tax 
is based on the value of the net estate 
at the time of the decedent's death. 
Neither depreciation nor appreciation 
in value subsequent to the death is con- 
sidered; the value to be ascertained is 
the market or sale value of the proper- 
ty. But if property that has no quoted 
value is sold within a reasonable time 
after the decedent's death for some- 
thing more than the appraised value 
the sale value will undoubtedly be taken 
by the collector. No difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining fair value of se- 
curities actively traded in on the stock 
exchanges. There is greater difficulty 
in arriving at a fair value on closely 
held stocks and very inactive securities, 
The value based upon such securities 
by the federal authorities may be much 
greater than the valuation at which 
they were carried by the decedent dur- 
ing his lifetime, thus resulting in a 
somewhat larger tax than he may have 
anticipated would be chargeable upon 
his estate. This same difficulty is like- 
ly to arise in the valuation put upon 
the decedent's interest as partner or 
proprietor in any line of business in 
which he may have been engaged. The 
ruling of the Treasury Department con- 
cerning patents, trade-markg, and copy- 
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rights is in this language. “The basis 
for valuation of intangible assets of this 
character is the present worth of the 
estimated future earnings of the exclu- 
sive right during the rest of its exist- 
ence.” The return received by the de- 
cedent should be considered in estimat- 
ing future earnings. 


Where Federal Act Is Liberal 


There are no cases to my knowledge 
where the inequity of double taxation 
arises under the Federal ,Act. We 
should remember, however, that in sub- 
stantially every case where a tax is 
found to be due the Federal Govern- 
ment inheritance taxes will also be due 
under the state laws. The only excep- 
tions will be found in the few states 
that have no inheritance tax laws and 
possibly anvoccasional instance where 
descent to wife or children is not sub- 
ject to tax. Fortunately, the federal act 
is rather liberal in the fact that the tax 
is not due until one year after dece- 
dent’s death and in any case where the 
commissioner finds that payment of the 
tax within one year would impose un- 
due hardship upon the estate he may 
grant an extension of time for the pay- 
ment of the tax for a period not to ex- 
ceed three years from the due date, If 
the tax is not paid within one year and 
180 days after the decedent’s death 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from the expiration of one year 
after decedent’s death shall be added as 
part of the tax. The tax is a lien upon 
the entire estate, with the exception of 
such of the estate as may be necessary 
to pay the charges and expenses of ad- 
ministration, for a period of ten years. 

We should note that there is to be 
included in the gross estate property 
transferred in contemplation of death 
and in the event of the transfer of a 
material part of his property in the 
nature of a final disposition or a dis- 
tribution within two years prior to 
death without a fair consideration in 
money or money’s worth the transfer 
shall be deemed to have been made in 
contemplation of death unless the con- 
trary be shown. That is to say, trans- 
fers of a material portion of a man’s 
estate without fair consideration within 
two years of death must be proven by 
the executor or administrator not to 
have been made in contemplation of 
death to take the property out of the 
decedent’s estate. We find also the 
same general provision as appears in 
the state inheritance laws giving the 
collectors access to the decedent’s 
books and accounts and safe deposit 
boxes for the purpose of checking the 
returns. The executor is also person- 
ally liable up to the amount of the net 
estate for the payment of the tax. 

We will merely note in passing that 
if the decedent carries insurance on his 
life payable to individual beneficiaries 
in excess of $40,000 upon which he has 
paid the premiums, the excess, for pur- 
poses Of the federal estate tax is con- 
sidered as part of his estate. 


Federal Income Tax 


In the last section of this paper we 
will consider briefly the conditions un- 
der which the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies should or should not be 
included as gross income for taxation 
purposes. Bear in mind that this is a 
matter entirely distinct from the Fed- 
eral estate tax. We will first direct 
our attention to the tax as it affects 
what we may term individual insurance 
policies maturing by the death of the 
insured. The law specifically exempts 
“the proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid*upon the death of the insured to 
individual beneficiaries or to the estate 
of the insured.” As regards policies pay- 
able in a lump sum there has been no 
question concerning the exemption of 
the proceeds. There has been, until a 
recent ruling under date of March 2, 
1920, some uncertainty as regards poli- 
cies payable in instalments either for 
a certain period or for a certain period 
and continuously thereafter during the 
lifetime of the beneficiary. The ruling 
of March 2nd takes the position that 
these instalment payments continuous 


during the life of the beneficiary, if 
such be the form of settlement, to- 
gether with any interest or dividends 
incident to the settlement all represent 
the proceeds of the policy and as such 
are not to be included as income. 
Where a policy is to be settled under 
our interest income plan, the principal 
being he!d by the Company for a cer- 
tain period and interest paid thereon, 
the arrangement having been made by 
the insured and no option left to the 
beneficiary, the interest represents pro- 
ceeds of the policy and is considered 
as not taxable. If the policy provides 
for a lump sum payment and the bene- 
ficiary elects under an option granted 
by the practice of the Company or by 
the policy to leave the fund on deposit 
the income from the fund is taxable in- 
come. 

The situation under endowment poli- 
cies is rather interesting. The law pro- 
vides for this further exemption: “also 
the amount received by the insured as 
a return of premium or premiums paid 
by him under life insurance, endow- 
ment or annuity contracts, either dur- 
ing the term or at the maturity of the 
term mentioned in the contract or upon 
the surrender of the contract. * * * 
We should bear in mind also the fact 
that the law undertakes to lay a tax 
only on gains and profits realized upon 
in the taxable year and which have ac- 
crued since March 1, 1913. Upon the 
maturity of an endowment policy the 
Treasury Department allows the holder 
to compute the income in either one of 
two ways, taking advantage of the 
method which shows the least amount 
as income. He may take the cash 
value as of Marth 1, 1913, add to it the 
premiums paid since that time, and 
enter as income the difference between 
the total of these two items and the 
amount paid under the policy,—or—he 
may take the total of the premiums 
paid on the policy, deduct the amount 
from the proceeds of the policy and 
enter the difference as taxable income. 
The most favorab'e method may be se- 
lected. 

Dividends 

Dividends paid on premium paying 
policies, whether they be paid in cash 
or used in part payment of premiums, 
are not considered as income. Divi- 
dends on paid-up policies are considered 
as dividend income and so subject to 
surtax although they are not subject to 
the normal tax. 


Annuities 


The only comment that we need to 
make in connection with annuities is 
that the annuitant need not enter pay- 
ments received from the Company as 
income until the total of such receipts 
exceeds payment made to the Company 
for the annuity. Thereafter all receipts 
by the annuitant are considered as in- 
come. 


Insurance and the Federal 
Income Tax 


Business 


Insurance on the life of a member of 
a partnership for the benefit of the 
other members of the firm is considered, 
in respect to all matters with which we 
are interested, as insurance payable to 
individuals. The proceeds, upon the 
death of the insured member, do not 
represent taxable income. Premiums 
for insurance on the life of an officer or 
employe of a corporation for the ben- 
efit of the corporation cannot be charged 
in as expense. The same is true of 
partnership insurance. The amount 
paid at the death of the insured, less 
the total of premiums paid on the policy 
is taxable income in connection with 
corporation insurance. When the ex- 
cess profits tax approximated in some 
instances 80 per cent of the taxable in- 
come, some of our representatives were 
reluctant to advocate corporation insur- 
ance. They may now feel differently 
about it since the maximum tax has 
been reduced from 80 per cent to 40 
per cent. In spite of the burden of the 
tax, I believe the argument is now dis- 
tinctly in favor of insurance where in- 
surance protection is needed. If the 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
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$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. 


' INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 


Great policies 
- Write for contract. 

















policy matures in the first few years 
the return on the investment after pay- 
ment of the tax is very large. If the 
policy runs a number of years the pre- 
miums paid may be deducted from the 
amount received in computing the in- 
come and the cash value has, or should 
have been, used each year as an in- 


crease to invested capital upon which 
8 per cent may be'secured as an exemp- 
tion. Looking forward from this time, 
it is perhaps a fair assumption that the 
next revision in our scheme of taxation 
will very likely find the excess profits 
tax somewhat, if not very materially, 
reduced. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


























A Group of Life 
Income Reasons 


POINTS BY MUTUAL 





SELLING 


Policy Perpetuates and Safely Invests 
Earning Power of Assured, 
Says Company 
The Mutual Life has jotted down for 
agents selling points of the life income 


‘policy. To have a large number of rea- 


sons on the tongue’s tips, for instant 
selection, is a necessity, the Company 
says, and it offers these reasons in a 
nutshell: 

Your earning power is your capital. 
This policy perpetuates it, safely in- 
vests it, and pays a lifelong and unin- 
terrupted monthly income to your ben- 
eficiary. 

Insurance money paid in a single sum 
is frequently lost at an early day, 
through bad advice, unwise generosity, 
or extravagance. ‘Insurance protection 
paid month by month, as long as the 
beneficiary lives, is indestructible. A 
widow is “a shining mark for a mining 
shark.” 

Payment of this monthly income would 
begin immediately after your death. 
No waiting for probating of a will and 
the qualifying of an executor, no delay 
while your estate is being appraised, 
no legal fees or costs, no attorney’s 
charge for services. Every dollar would 
go to your beneficiary. Further, this 
income is exempt from the Federal In- 
come Tax. And creditors cannot touch 
it. Immediate, permanent, safe. 

If your wife’s insurance were payable 
to her in a single sum, she could dis- 
pose of it as she pleased. Under this 
contract she would receive the money in 
monthly installments, and could not an- 
ticipate them, or sell them, or transfer 
them. The protection you designed for 
her neither she nor anybody else could 
destroy. 

Having a monthly income of a fixed 
amount, your wife would plan her bud- 
get accordingly, and would live within 
her means and keep clear of debt and 
its worry and drag. If she had a single 
sum she would be obliged to invest it, 
with the possibility of loss of the princi- 
pal or of delays or interruptions in the 
payment of interest; and there would 


be danger of the exhaustion of one in- 
terest installment months before the 
next was payable. She is accustomed 
to the monthly income, and is safe in 
using it. Why endanger your home by 
obliging her to learn the difficult art of 
investing money and by changing from 
a known to an unknown method of 
home management? 

If you were about to start on a two 
years’ absence, would you arrange for 
one year’s maintenance of your family 
or for two? You will one day start on 
a permanent absence: ought you to ar- 
range for only one year’s maintenance 
or only five or only ten, or ought you to 
provide permanent maintenance? 

They would still be your family after 
you had gone,—not your brother's 
family, or your wife’s father’s family, 
or the lodge’s family, or the public’s 
family. If you live you will support 
your wife in her old age; and, of course, 
you intend to support her then even 
though you may not be here. This Life 
Income policy will protect her com- 
pletely, even though she live to be a 
hundred. 

One beauty of this plan ig that the 
monthly income is guaranteed for 
twenty years. Your wife might not live 
that long, but the remainder of twenty 
years’ payments would be available for 
the care of the children. They would 
have grown up and become self-support- 
ing by that time. If, however, she lived 
through the twenty years, she would 
continue to receive the income,—she 
would have reared the children and got 
them started in adult life, and after that 
the income would be usable for her own 
maintenance alone. 

If your income stopped today, you 
and your family would be in difficulties. 
But your earning capacity would re- 
main, and soon a new income would be 
found. But if you should die and the 
income stop, your wife would be beset 
by inescapable difficulties. She prob- 
ably has no earning capacity equal to 
supporting a family—she has had no 
business training, and her children 
would be hanging to her skirts. You 
will not allow her helplessly to face a 
situation that you with your earning 
power would shrink from. No conscien- 
tious husband would. This contract 
supplies a lifelong monthly income; 
and, in addition, if both of you live to 
old age its cash value would be avail- 


—_ 


able for your joint support. So that in 
doing your duty toward her, you benefit 
yourself. 

There are just yourself and wife, 
no children, and there will be none in 
the future. You wish to provide an in- 
come for yourself and wife for your old 
age. This contract supplies it. It will 
pay you a monthly income for life, be- 
ginning on a specified date, and if you 
should die and your wife outlive you, 
the income would be continued to her 
during her remaining lifetime. 

That little daughter of yours is your 
life’s treasure. You watch and guard 
her now, and nothing is too good for 
her. Some day you may not be here, 
and life may grow hard for her. It 
might be a little easier for her, or be 
altogether safe, if she were to receive 
each month through all her years a 
definite sum, all her own, that neither 
husband nor any one else could touch 
a legacy reminding her continuously of 
the father who guarded her and loved 
her when she was a child. A great 
many fathers are _ protecting their 
daughters in this manner, and they are 
doing it with this Life Income policy. 


CONGRESSMAN REED SPEAKS 





He is Guest of Honor at a Meeting of 
the Jamestown, (New York) 
L. U. Association 





Congressman Daniel A. Reed of Dun- 
kirk, New York, was guest of honor at 
a meeting of the Jamestown Life Under- 
writers’ Association at Dunkirk recent- 
ly. The Jamestown agents motored to 
Dunkirk as part of their program. As 
a result of this meeting a number of 
Dunkirk life insurance men joined the 
Jamestown Association, and it is ex- 
pected that a vice-president will be 
elected from Dunkirk. 

Following a dinner, the meeting was 
called to order by W. J. Bentley, presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Association, who 
made a brief report of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association at Bos- 
ton. W. P. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Association, spoke briefly of the 
value of the association. 

The principal speaker was Congress- 
man Reed. He spoke of the high place 
in community life of the insurance men 
and how he had noted in many places 
that these men are foremost in civic 


INSURANCE COM 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














KORRADY MAKES CHANGE 
Leaves Illinois Life to Manage Missouri 
State Life Business in Chicago 
Territory 
The announcement that Karl B. Kor- 
rady, assistant agency manager of the 
Illinois Life, has left that company to 
take charge of the Chicago business of 
the Missouri State Life, will be of in- 
terest to life insurance men generally, 
among whom Mr. Korrady is known as 
one of the greatest “glad handers” in 
the business. He has “grown up” with 
the Illinois Life, starting in with the 
company as an office boy and working 
up to the head of the agency force. 
He has had charge of the work of the 
agency clubs of the company, and has 
personally supervised the various east- 
ern excursions which have been ar- 
ranged for the big producers of the 
company, the latest being to Boston 
and various New England points during 
the past summer. His success in hand- 
ling these trips in such a way as to 
make everybody feel good at their con- 
clusion has marked him as a diplomat 

of the highest order. 

The Missouri State is making a big 
drive for business in the Central West 
and with Mr. Korrady at the head of 
the sales force at its Chicago office the 
company is sure to become an impor- 
tant factor in the Chicago field. 

WANTS ASSESSMENTS CUT 

The Metropolitan Life has been grant- 
ed a writ of certiorari by Supreme 
Court Justice J. Addison Young, direct- 
ed to the board of assessors of the 
city of Yonkers and to the City Clerk, 
returnable at White Plains November 
22, to review the assessment of the 
petitioner on its real estate on lot 595 
Palmer Road for $3,100, and $314,375 
for the land and improvements. 


service of every kind. He said he knew 
he was standing before a company of 
progressive, unselfish men; men of im- 
agination and men with the milk of 
human kindness 

Mr. Reed spoke chiefly of the oppor- 
tunity for community service enjoyed 
by the insurance men and how they can 
spread propaganda for better education, 
better health and welfare work of all 
kinds. 








The Test of Service 








The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upen what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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In 1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 


$88,000,000 
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Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Are You Going 
Forward or Backward? 


BE YOUR OWN TASKMASTER 





R. E. Spalding, Chicago, Tells of His 
Early Experiences in the 
Business 





“Frequently the man starting out on 
his career as a life insurance salesman 
does not receive the attention and in- 
struction to which he is entitled at the 
hands of the manager or general ag- 
ent,” says R. BE. Spalding, of the Mutual 
Life in Chicago in “The Organizer,” 
“and, it is also too often true that the 
agent who hag been with the company 
some time does not get the encourage- 
ment and assistance from time to time 
which he is sadly in need of. 

“As a matter of fact, the life insur- 
ance agent, whether he is a new man in 
the business or an old-timer, is left 
largely to work out his own salvation, 
and he will succeed in proportion to his 
ability to manage himself. As was 
brought out at the recent convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, because of the greater ease 
with which experienced men in the busi- 
ness write applications, they are in- 
clined to have less and less interviews 
with prospects as time goes on. Un- 
fortunately, they are disposed to think 
that because they do not write more 
cases than they did in the earlier years, 
the fault must be with the business, 
when the trouble is with them. 

“If the agent would work as hard 
during his second year in the business, 
and if he would have the same number 
of interviews the second year as he did 
during the first, his production would 
increase. Experience brings not only a 


larger number of closed cases in a 
given number of interviews, but the 
cases written will average larger in 
amount. 


“Another thing which tends to slow 
up the agent who is easily satisfied is 
the natural increase in his income due 
to renewal commissions. The man who 
is well satisfied with an income just 
sufficient to feed, shelter and clothe his 
family—and there are many of this type 
—will of course never make a great big 
success in the life insurance profession 
because of his lack of ambition. But 
the man who will start out with a de- 
termination to have his production 
stand out prominently by reason of its 
volume, the man who will work just as 
hard the second year in the business 
as he did in the first, just as hard the 
third year as he did the second, etc., 
will, with ordinary economy, find ere 
long that he is getting ahead financially 
and he will be surprised himself with 
his rapidly increasing income. 

“This idea of keeping after yourself 
is a most important one. Be your own 
taskmaster. The following statement 
may seem ridiculous to some, but so 
long as it produced results it may be 
worth while to mention it. When I was 
out on the trail with the rate book 
many years ago, the tendency toward 
procrastination and taking the course 
of least resistance was just as strong in 
my case as it could possibly be with 
anyone. I adopted a rigid program of 
self-denial, or punishment, which with- 
out the knowledge of any other person 
I ififlicted upon myself for months. At 
the close of each business day, if dur- 
ing the day I had neither written an 
application, had .a case examined, nor 
delivered a policy, I would not permit 
myself during the evening to smoke a 
cigar, attend the theater or read the 
daily chapter of a favorite serial story 
running in the evening paper. 

“There are more ways than one of 
keeping on the job. If it becomes neces- 
sary, chastise yourself for procrastina- 
tion or indolence. Grit your teeth and 
do it. Make it effective. Keep going! 
Don’t slow up or down until you can 
feel that you have accomplished some 
good in the world for your fellow man, 
and have made ample provision for 
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Chicago License 
Ordinance Widens Gap 


TEST TO CONSTITUTIONALITY 








Officials of Illinois Insurance Federa- 
tion Declare that Measure is 
“Highly Discriminatory 





Chicago, Oct. 26.—The cleavage be- 
tween life insurance field men and ag- 
ency managers in Chicago, which has 
been considerably in evidence for two 
or three years past, seems to have been 
widened by the controversy over the re- 
cently enacted Brokers’ License Ordi- 
nance in that city. The Field Men’s 
Club has declared itself as strongly 
back of the ordinance and probably will 
appoint a committee to assist in its en- 
forcement. The general agents and 
agency managers, on the other hand, 
are against it almost to a man and 
probably will test its constitutionality 
in the case brought against Fred B. 
Mason, one of the general agents of the 
Aetna Life in Chicago, who was arrested 
recently for failure to comply with the 
ordinance, along with two brokers at- 
tached to his office, but was granted a 
continuance when the case was first 
called for trial. 

The fire and casualty men are some- 
what divided as to whether it will be 
advisable to make an active fight 
against the ordinance. Some of the 
officials of the Illinois Insurance Fed- 
eration declare that the ordinance is 
highly discriminatory and favor fighting 
it in the courts, but it is still somewhat 
uncertain as to just what action will be 
taken. 

The element which is supporting the 
ordinance is considerably dissatisfied 
with the action of the municipal court 
in dismissing the case against H. G. 
Badgerow, of the Rockwood-Badgerow 
Company, president of the Illinois In- 
surance Federation, and N. J. Wester- 
hold of the same company, on a show- 
ing that a license had been taken out 
in the name of the company. If that 
action is to be taken as a precedent, 
all persons connected with a brokerage 
firm having a license in the name of 
the firm, who place all of their business 
through the office which they represent, 
will not be required to take out a li- 
cense. The purpose of the proponents 
of the ordinance was to require every 
individual solicitor to take out a li- 
cense. * 





J. W. MOORE PRESIDENT 

Officers were elected at the annual 
meeting this week of the Connecticut 
Life Underwriters’ Association. Ad- 
dresses were made by the retiring 
president, George C. Mulling, and his 
successor, John W. Moore. 

The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, John W. Moore, Bridgeport; first 
vice-president, Max Hartstall, Hartford; 
second vice-president, Fred S. Keech, 
New Haven; secretary-treasurer, James 
B. Moody, jr., Hartford. 

Executive committee: Richard Green- 
ing, chairman, Hartford; George G. 
Mullins, Waterbury; George W. Greene, 
Waterbury; Char'’es E. Stockder, Hart- 
ford; Charles W. Fuller, Sheljton; F. 
A. Griswold, second, Bridgeport; James 
P. Herron, Bridgeport. 


BUY GROUP INSURANCE 


The Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing 
Company of Port Kennedy, Pa. has just 
presented its several hundred employes 
with policies for group insurance. This 
company not only covered the employes 
in the large plant at Port Kennedy, but 
also took in all of the branches extend- 
ing throughout the United States. The 
amount of each policy was determined 
by the length of service which each em- 
ploye has rendered to the firm, and is 
on a Sliding scale, allowing a gradual 
increase each year, until a maximum of 
five thousand dollars is reached. The 
Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Com- 
pany is the first corporation to adopt 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $245,000,000 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1920 OVER $52,000,000 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
% reserve 


Southwestern Life Insurance Co. - 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 






































Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 








Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 





































Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. : 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. President | 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... $7,500,000.00 | 
Insurance issued during 1919..... 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. 70,000,000.00 


{ 
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| 

THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. | 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
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them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization. that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Interest Rate’s 


Decline Not Large 





PEAK REACHED IN _ SPRING 





Paper of W. M. Strong at Actuarial 
Society Meeting in Richmond 
This Week 





The Actuarial Society of America 
met in Richmond, Va., this week. In 
his annual address President William 
A. Hutcheson discussed the evolution 
of life insurance. 

In the Roman Empire there were 
societies which had among other feat- 
ures financial provision for burial of 
their members, thus being on the road 
toward burial insurance. Among the 
first reliable records were the bills of 
morta'ity published in England from 
1538 to 1836. These bills were evaded 
in London until the visitation of the 
plague in 1562 emphasized their im- 
portance, 

Mr. Hutcheson also read a paper on 
“Actual Deaths in The Mutual Life 
Compared with the Expected by Three 
Standards.” In it he gave the experi- 
ence of The Mutual Life for the poli- 
cies issued in the United States and 
Canada in the years 1907 to 1917, in- 
clusive, carried up to the policy anni- 
versaries in 1918. These policies were 
all annual dividend policies. The mor- 
tality was compared with the mortality 
as shown by the Medico-Actuarial 
Tab'e and also with that of the Amer- 
ican Men Table with the result that 
the actual mortality was 78.7 per cent 
of the expected by the Medico-Actuar- 
ial Table and 84.6 per cent of the ex- 
pected by the American Men Table, 
these figures being by amounts. By 
policies the percentages were some- 
what less. Attention is called to the 
fact that since the experience ended 
with the anniversaries of the policies 
in 1918, it covers little war experience 
and none of the influenza period except 
in those cases where the experience 
extended into the last few months of 
1918. 

The bulk of the business was written 
between ages 20 and 50. The experi- 
ence covered over one bi'lion three hun- 
dred million dollars of insurance issued. 
The exposures were over five billion 
dollars for one year. Attention is 
called to the fact that if the experience 
is divided into the first five years and 
sixth to eleventh years, each shows 
almost exactly the same percentage of 
the expected mortality by the American 
Men Table as the total, the variation 
being only one-tenth of one per cent; 
aso that if the first year is separated 
from the others the ratio of the actual 
to the expected mortality for that year 
differs only by one per cent of that of 
the total experience. 

The Interest Rate 

“Some Influences Affecting the Inter- 
est Rate” was the topic of a paper by 
Wendell M. Strong, of the Mutual Life. 
This paper deals with the influences 
that have caused the increased rate in 
the past and also discusses the tenden- 
cies that such influénces are likely to 
lead to in the future. For the period 
from 1900 to the beginning of the war 
a rising interest rate was experienced 
starting from scarcely above 3 per cent 
in 1900. The reason for this was the 
Same as the reason for increasing 
prices—the over-production of gold. 
The production in 1896 was about $200,- 
000,000 a year which increased steadily 
until in 1912 it was over $450,000,000, 
from which time to the end of the war 
it did not change very greatly. After 
the beginning of the war the inflation 
caused by increased imports of gold, 
issues of Federal Reserve Notes and 
great volume of loans proceeded at a 
rapid pace with prices climbing and 
resuitant high interest rates, and in 
this was aided by the destruction 
caused by the war and the manner in 
which taxes were levied. 

The opinion is expressed that the 


peak of inflation and the peak of in- 
terest rates were both reached some 
time in the spring or summer of 1920 
and that both would see a decline. At- 
tention is called, however, to the fact 
that while deflation should cause a de- 
cline in interest rates the other factors 
mentioned, namely, destruction which 
had to be made up, and taxation would 
still have their influences tending to- 
wards a high rate so that it seemed 
improbable that the decline would be 
very severe or very large. Among the 
questions as to the bearing on the in- 
terest rate of the future was whether 
we would get back soon as good habits 
of saving and thrift as before the war 
to furnish the needed capital for in- 
vestment. 

Arthur Hunter’s talk was based on the 
question, “Is the ‘Average’ the same as 
the ‘Norma!’ for Weight and Blood 
Pressure?” He finds that for men of 
medium height, 5 feet 8% inches, the 
best weight for ages at entry below 
age 35 is about 158 pounds, thereafter 
tapering off until about ages above 50 
he finds but 140 pounds. In the blood 
pressure, the experience of a consider- 
able number, 67,000, of the New York 
Life is used to obtain the average for 
different ages. Mr. Hunter, in his dis- 
cussion of the subject, apparently in- 
clines to the opinion that while the av- 
erage blood pressure for persons ac- 
cepted for insurance increased with 
age, the best results come from those 
where the blood pressure does not in- 
crease beyond the average bloou pres- 
sure for the younger ages. He states, 
however, that there are not yet statis- 
tics on which to base results. 

The regular dinner of the Society was 
held at the hotel Jefferson on Thurs- 
day night, the invited guests including 
Charles G, Taylor, Jr.,, president of the 
American Life Convention, and Joseph 
Button, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Virginia. 

The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia entertains the Society at luncheon 
at the country club today and after 
the luncheon there is to be an auto 
ride with the option, to those who pre- 
fer, of playing golf. 





RAY SCHALK IN INSURANCE 





“White Sox” Catcher Joins With F. J, 
Newberger and Will Handle Gen- 
eral Insurance Lines 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Chicago, Ill, Oct. 26—Ray Schalk, 
catcher of the “White Sox,” and re- 
garded as the best catcher in baseba!l, 
has joined Franklin J. Newberger, of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
in partnership in handling general lines 
of insurance. He will rejoin the base- 
ball team next Spring. 

Schalk came through the baseball 
scandal clean. In fact, when he heard 
that some members of the team had 
sold out to crooked gamblers in the 
1919 wor'd series, he is alleged to have 
punched one of these bal! players. 

Schalk has had considerable experi- 
ence in salesmanship as he has been 
working for the Great Western smelt- 
ing company at Wallace and Forty-first 
streets. 





PURITAN LIFE APPOINTMENT 

The Puritan Life Insurance Company 
of Providence, R. I., at the last meet- 
ing of its executive committee created 
the office of assistant secretary and to 
this position have appointed Miss E. M. 
Laphan, who has been in the company’s 
service since it® organization in 1908. 
Miss Laphan has served in almost every 
branch of the company’s work, for a 
time acting as actuary and in charge of 
the policy department. 





LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 
The Life Agency officers will meet 


in Chicago November 10 and 11. The. 


general subject of the relation of the 
agent to the conservation of business 
will be discussed. 


IMPERIAL BUILDING 


411-13 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 
volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 
65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments 
maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the 
date of issue, without the payment of the difference in back 
premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 


Its object is to furnish eflicient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 
and promulgation of the Plan. To give the Plan universal 
publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 


Shares are hereby offered to Field Men in limited 
amounts and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 
locality and surrounding territory. 


The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given territory, thus assuring 
‘ach shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 
from this source. 


The management is in the hands of competent men with 
thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 
capacities, in the Life Insurance business, whose constructive 
ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 








A twenty-four page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 
ing a synopsis of this book with samples of different tables, 
and will be mailed to any applicant upon request. 


Write today and get aboard quickly. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 


411-13 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The adoption of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policies, it simply adds a new line of 
attractive policies that it is believed will have a ready 
sale. 
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| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


—————— 
a 

















Buckner,  vice- 
president of the New York 
Life, in last week’s issue of 
the “Bulletin,” had the follow- 
ing to say in connection with binding 
receipt: 

“This page should be worth many 
dollars to you, Mr. Reader. <A _ good 
agent has just had an instance of the 
great value of the New Binding Receipt 
at the bottom of the application b'ank. 
He gives his experience as_ follows. 
You can operate in the same manner 
to the prefit of yourself financially and 
in the saving c? your time fcr other 
consviuctive work. 

After he had taken the man’s applica 


Thomas A. 
Binding 
Receipt 


tion for a 25.000 policy—-premium 
about $1,400—and had him examined, 
he said to the man, puint‘ig to the 


Binding Receipt: “You had better sign 
here er your family might he out $50,- 
000.” “How is that?” asked the man. 
“How could my family be out $50,000?” 
“It is this way,” answered tne agent, 
“By paying the preminm in cash and 
obtaining the Binding Receipt, you put 
the policy in force a once, providing 
of ccurse that you are now iasurab’e. 
The Company is immediately on the 
risk without waiting for the return of 
the policy. You might meet with a 
fatal accident, going home tonight, in 
which case your family would get $50,- 
000, just double the face of the policy, 
because of accidental death. Without 
the cash and the Binding Receipt, if 
the same thing happened, they'd be out 
$50,000.” 

The man saw the point. It was just 
as easy for him to pay the premium 
then as it was to pay it later, and it 


pleased him to know that his policy 
was in force before the agent left his 
office. 

And see what it did for the agent. 
It relieved him from further work on 
the case. It removed his chances of 
competition. No outsider could come 
in and upset the case. It was settled, 


and his commission was earned, The 
experience enthused him. It raised his 
spirits. It left him free to go out and 
get other insurance. And when the 
policy is received, if issued as appiied 
for, all the agent has to do is to mail 
it to the man. A clean-cut, quick trans- 
action, All done. 

It practically amounts to “a raise in 
salary.” It helps you write more busi- 
ness. Get after it on this basis. 

The arguments used by the agent to 
get the $25,000 application will inter- 
est many because the only way in 
which he could reach the man was 
through the Federal Estate Tax. The 
prospect was worth upwards of half a 
million and had figured that his Estate 
Tax would be in the neighborhood of 
$30,000. He had only $5,000 of insur- 
ance. When the agent approached him 
on the matter of life insurance he said 
he was not interested as his estate 
was ample enough to take care of his 
tamily. The agent showed him that 
the payment of $30,000 in cash would 
entail the sale of property and securi- 
ties that would not only involve his 
fami'y in worry over matters they were 
not familiar with but might necessitate 
considerable loss. The covering of 
this amount by life insurance was a 
plain, straight proposition and the easi- 
est way to handle it. The prospect 
saw it in that light. He signed the 
application for $25,000. This, with the 
$5,000 he already had, made $30,000 and 
was ample to take care ofthe Federal 
Estate Tax and any State Inheritance 
Taxes that might be assessed. And by 
giving his check for the premium and 
signing the Binding Receipt when he 
signed the application the whole trans- 
action was closed and the matter was 
off his mind. 


Now this applies not only to rich 
men but to every one who leaves a 
taxable estate. Every taxable estate 
will need ready money soon after the 
death of him who left it. It isn’t an 
income tax. The tax is paid by a man 
in his lifetime on what he receives or 
earns during the previous year. And 
he pays the income tax every year. 
The Estate Tax is paid just once, but 
it is figured on the whole of the de- 
cedent’s property. So the richer a man 
is, the more property he has, the larg- 
er the tax his executor or administra- 
tor will have to pay soon after the man 
is dead and before the legacies are paid 
or the family receive anything from 
the estate. The executor of one of the 
largest estates in Chicago informed a 
friend of the writer that it was neces- 
sary for him to go to the bank and 
borrow $300,000 to pay the Estate Tax, 
and the hard time he had to bring this 
about may be imagined. In f*ct, the 
bank did not want to loaa him the 
money under any conditions. He was 
only able finaly to ;,et the amount re- 
quired by puiting up five times the 
amount of collateral, 

If these facts are submitted to peo- 
ple of even moderate means they will 
see the point—they will cover their 
Estate and Inheritance Taxes by life 
insurance and the Binding Receipt puts 
it in force at once. 

- . s 


An occasional prospect will 


Wife’s argue that he does not need 
Father life insurance for the reason 
Wealthy that if he should die his wife 


would be well taken care of 
by her wealthy father, says R. W. 
Stevens. 

The usual course of procedure in 
meeting this argument is to undertake 
to arouse the self-pride of the prospect 
by pointing out to him the embarrass- 
ment and humiliation that would come 
to his wife if she should find herself 
under the necessity of returning to her 
father’s home for support. While her 
father would undoubtedly provide for 
her, yet it is a certainty that the situa- 
tion would not be a very happy one for 
the widowed daughter who during her 
pericd of married life had attained to 
some degree of self-reliance and inde- 


pendence. 
The next time you meet such an ob- 
jecting prospect, and after you have 


tried out without success the usual ar- 
guments for overcoming his objection, 
suppose you say to him, “Well, since 
it is your opinion that your wife’s father 
would prefer to stand jn the position 
of having to support your wife and his 
daughter in the event of your death 
rather than have you take out life in- 
surance, I will go to your father-in-law 
and put the situation before him in 
order that he may decide for you 
whether or not you should insure your 
life. Of course if he does not want you 
to protect his daughter and your wife 
by life insurance and he agrees that 
he is entirely able and willing to sup- 
port her in the event of your death we 
will not follow the matter any further.” 

It is not likely that Mr. Son-in-law 
will consent to having Father-in-law in- 
terviewed along this line, and it is fur- 
ther certain that if Father-in-law is in- 
terviewed he will be very much in favor 
of the son-in-law insuring his life. 

The chances are pretty good that this 
suggested canvass will come nearer 
getting Mr. Son-in-law’s application 
than any argument he has heard from 
any other agent, and should you not 
succeed in getting the application it 
would be well to call on the father-in- 
law who certainly will not approve of 
the son-in-law’s position. While as the 
result of your persistency you may not 


secure the insurance, some other good 
life insurance man will likely get it 
later on and you can have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have bene- 
fited the life insurance business in gen- 
eral and probably Mr. Father-in-law and 
his daughter in particular. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 











The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 




















GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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“My Favorite Policy” 





(Editor’s Note:—A continuation of a series of articles which began in the Gold Book 
of Life Insurance Selling, the Life Insurance Salesmanship Edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter. More will follow in subsequent issues.) 





























Fixes Type of Policy 
By Age of Prospect 





By J. BRUCE AIREY, General Agent, 
Protective Life, Wetumpka, Ala. 
My favorite policy is determined by 

my prospect. That sentence may sound 

paradoxical, but yields readily to ex- 
planation. What I do is to first learn 
everything possible about my prospec- 
tive prospect: age, financial ability, 
how many dependents, family history, 
etc. Having obtained all possible infor- 
mation along these general] lines, I de- 
termine what my favorite is for that 
particular prospect and, so far as he is 
concerned, I have only one policy to 
offer. I approach every prospect as a 
specialist on the one policy offered. If 
my prospect is under thirty-five years 
of age, I generally sell a Twenty Pay- 
ment Life; if over thirty-five years of 
age, Ordinary Life and in every instance 
with the Double Benefit and Total Dis- 
ability clauses. J want his financial 
ability so as to neither undersell or 
oversell him. I want the number of his 
dependents so as to make my policy fit 
his personal needs as near as possible. 
To sell a man with wife and two chil- 
dren who is only carrying five thousand 
dollars insurance an additional ten 
thousand dollars so as to give each 
member of his family an even five thou- 
sand dollars, makes a good “talking 
point.” I want his family history so 
as to save time. I work too hard in an 
interview to dissipate my energy sell- 
ing a prospect whose family history 
tells at a glance that our friends in the 
medical department must kill our work. 

Having this knowledge of my pros- 
pect, I want in the second place the fol- 
lowing equipment: a specimen policy, 
rate book, application blank, small 
scratch paid of good hard paper, and a 
rubber-tipped pencil. We are now ready 
for the interview. No, not quite! The 
third and last thing before [ see my 
prospect is just a little introspection to 
do two things with myself: the elimi- 
nation of all thoughts not germane to 
my interview from my mind and con- 
vincing myself that I can, must, will 
sell this particular man this particular 
policy and by so doing, I will render 
him a real service. I try to lose sight 
entirely of the matter of my commis- 
sion. It is now getting my mental ma- 
chinery in the very pink of condition to 
make him think my thoughts, to control 
and dominate him. No small job this, 
but a very fascinating sensation. 

Now, how to open the interview? I 
have read many discussions on the 
approach; good, bad and indifferent dis- 
cussions. I have no set approach and 
have very carefully guarded against 
having one. I need the “pep” and 
“snap” that can only come from the 
newness of my own utterances. To at- 
tempt a set “line of talk’ will soon 
carry one into the dull, monotonous 
“Polly Parrot” fashion of “saying a 
piece.” 

Here perhaps is as good a place as 
any to get this thought in. There is 
no set speech, “no certain things to be 
said” that will sell insurance. If there 
were, I would not now be trying to tell 
you how I do it, for the companies 
would not need to pay us liberal com- 
missions for our services. Instead they 
would teach this “selling talk,’ these 
“mystic words,” to affable young gentle- 
men, put them on the payroll and send 


‘them out to get the applications. 


When all has been said and written, 
the fact remains that it is and can only 
be suggestive. I constantly read books, 


magazine articles, and everything pos- 
sible bearing on selling insurance and 
then follow somewhat the practice of 
the old prize-fighter who said he lis- 
tened carefully to all his trainers told 
him, and then went in the ring and did 
as he pleased. Every prospect differs 
in many particulars from every other 
prospect, so the agent’s method of 
handling them must be adaptable, plas- 
tic. Persistency is one absolutely essen- 
tial asset for any agent who does not 
expect to have to change his line. Now, 
while this is true and it is very often 
necessary to “hang on” and beat down 
your prospect’s opposition by the very 
dint of perseverance, it is also true that 
the successful agent must be able read- 
ily to discern the “psychological mo- 
ment,” and know when to quit talking. 
Many a prospect has been sold and then 
unsold before the agent’s pen was ever 
offered. He must be able to tell from 
his facial expression, from his occasion- 
al questions, in a word, be able to read 
the prospect’s mind and know when 
there has been “enuf sed.” It may take 
two hours, it may take twenty minutes. 

Just recently one of my agents car- 
ried me to see two prospects which hap- 
pen to illustrate this very point. We 
found prospect number one in his office, 
an intelligent, capable young business 
man. We had an interview in which a 
good many of the points of the policy 
were explained, but, I discerned that 
this young man knew little or nothing 
of insurance, had not been much inter- 
viewed by other agents, and was of 
an inquisitive turn of mind. I, therefore, 
had to go somewhat into details with 
him on the fundamentals, the basic 
principles of insurance, He wanted to 
know and when I had shown him, I got 
the application. Prospect number two 
was somewhat older, had been many 
times interviewed and when approached 
by my agent told him very emphatically 
that under no circumstances would he 
buy. After some persuasion on the part 
of the agent, he finally agreed to let me 
explain one point of the policy to him, 
and in exactly eighteen minutes after I 
was introduced to prospect number two, 
I had his application duly signed and 
was bidding him good-bye. 

I may approach my prospect some- 
thing like this: “Mr. Blank, I have 
here something brand new in the form 
of an investment proposition that I 
want to show you. Have you noticed 
that statistics show that a very small 
per cent of men here in this land of 
opportunity succeed in life? Really the 
smallness of the ‘success crowd’ is 
alarming! Ninety-seven per cent of 
men who pass sixty-five are dependent 
upon relatives or charitable institutions. 
It is appalling, isn’t it, Mr. Blank? This 
new combination policy I am about to 
show you very effectively helps to keep 
you out of the ninety-seven per cent 
class and in the three per cent class. 
While you are young and your earning 
capacity is increasing, it is easy for 
you to make your yearly deposits—(Not 
pay premiums, mark you. [ never say 
pay, but deposit. The psychological ef- 
fect is when he thinks of deposit he 
thinks of it as his still. But not with 
paying. All unconsciously to himself he 
associates deposit with his bank de- 
posit, but, you say pay, he associates 
that with his rent or some such un- 
pleasant word.) You are increasing 
your estate for your family if the ‘Grim 
Reaper’ calls and, for your own declin- 
ing years if he does not. It is astonish- 
ing what a small per cent of invest- 
ments ever pay, but here is one that is 
bound, absolutely sure to be a paying 
proposition. You are thirty years old, 
Mr. Blank, when you have made your 


—-——~-~ 


—————.-- 














THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because it is a multiple-line 
company, giving the agent or broker several opportu- 


nities where ordinarily he would have but one. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE o INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
































THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 


The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companiés 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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last deposit you are fifty, just about the 
period of life when the climax is reached 
and the descent toward dependent old 
age begins. 


“Just for the sake of illustration, let’s 
assume, Mr. Blank, that you own this 
building that we are in, and your yearly 
rental just exactly equals your own 
yearly earnings. You know if the build- 
ing burns uninsured, you lose your in- 
come. Do you leave it uninsured? Not 
on your life. As a good business man 
you guarantee your income by a fire 
insurance policy on your income-produc- 
ing property. Now, it is a well estab- 
lished fact that there is really small 
probability of your building burning, 
only one building out of every eight 
hundred or more are burned in this 
country, and yet, for fear your building 
might be that one, you very wisely de- 
cline to ‘take a chance.” Now, Mr. 
Blank, I don’t want to appear critical, 
but you must agree with me that it is 
infinitely more necessary that you in- 
sure this income-producing property (I 
motion my hand towards his body) for 
the sake of your family. The coming 
of the undertaker to take charge of 
your body does not stop the needs of 
your wife and children for all the neces- 
sities, comforts and conveniences that 
you have accustomed them to. In the 
last analysis a man’s love for his wife 
and children is to be determined by 
that provision which he makes for his 
widow and orphans.” 


So far we have just let Mr. Blank as- 
sume that he can get this insurance. 
Now let’s drop a little interrogation 
point, just a little doubt in his mind. 
So about like this: “Of course, our Com- 
pany requires a very rigid examination 
for this policy, has to do it you know, 
the policy makes such liberal conditions 
and only the highest class risk can be 
taken. I feel reasonably sure that you 
can pass this examination but, you 
never can tell, every little while I have 
some healthy looking young man re- 
jected. How is your health? How 
about your family history?” 


By now Mr. Blank probably wants to 
know what it will cost. Here I use my 
little scratch pad and _ rubber-tipped 
pencil, about this way: Multiply the 
yearly premium by twenty to show the 
total cost. Then from this deduct the 
cash value at maturity. This amount 
which appears as a net cost, I divide 
by twenty to show what a small yearly 
cost he really has. Then I apparently 
just think of dividends for the first 
time and say: “Oh, by the way, there is 
your yearly dividend which about 
wipes out this little cost.” Here I use 
the rubber end of my pencil and erase 
this yearly cost and reversing my pen- 
cil again, put a large cipher on the 
pad. This carries the idea of cost elim- 
ination into his mind through his eye, 
through which channel he gets more 
than eighty per cent of all the knowl- 
edge he possesses. 


Perhaps Mr. Blank asks: “How much 
are the dividends?” and I answer 
“There is no possible way to tell that 
and the law forbids me to estimate it. 
You do know this, there is no more 
rigidly regulated concern doing busi- 
ness than an old line insurance com- 
pany and under this State-controlled in- 
stitution you are bound to get all that is 
coming to you. 

“We call this policy the last word in 
life insurance for it provides for you 
(notice I am saying what it does for 
him? just as if he had‘already bought 
the policy) under every possible condi- 
tion. The human family is irrevocably 
divided into three groups—(now I use 
my scratch paid again). Group No. 1 is 
composed of the well ones, those who 
are physically fit. Fortunately we are 
in that group today. Group No. 2 are 
those who are disabled and Group No. 3 
are those who are dead. 

“Now, Mr. Blank, as long as you are 
able to work, you can meet your yearly 
premium deposits. Well, if you are so 
unfortunate as to go into Group No. 2, 
this policy—You know this is a won- 


derfully contrived contract! (I make 
this as side remark, just apparently 
wondering at the liberal provisions of 
the contract myself.) AsI was going on 
to say, Mr. Blank, if you are so Un- 
fortunate as to get into Group No. 2 this 
policy carries you with a monthly in- 
come just as long as you are disabled 
and then at your death still pays the 
full face_of the policy to your wife and 
children, or rather your widow and 
orphans. Notice this now, that the 
amounts paid you during the years of 
your disability are NOT deducted from 
the amount of your insurance at your 
death. Well, if we don’t go through 
Group No. 2 and, let us devoutly hope 
we will not, we are absolutely sure to 
go in Group No. 3. Then you are sure 
your family is provided for—-why you 
can’t possibly have such a sure, abso- 
lutely sure, safe provision made for 
yourself and for your family. 

“Well, after all, in the last analysis 
the whole proposition is reduced to the 
simple question of expediency. What 
is the best for you to do? Make these 
little yearly deposits or let the wife and 
little ones take the risk of losing the 
full amount of this policy. (Here I use 
my scratch pad again.) Isn’t it better 
for you to take the risk of making this 
little premium deposit, (here I write on 
my pad the amount of the premium) 
than to let the wife and children take 
the risk of losing the full face of the 
policy? (Here I write on my pad right 
opposite the amount of the premium I 
have just put down the amount of the 
policy.) Now, Mr. Blank, just as a good 
business man and as a man who loves 
his family don’t forget this. Don't say 
‘I'll run the risk.’ This is one risk that 
you yourself cannot carry! Either you 
take this little risk (I point to the 
amount of the premium on my pad) and 
the company takes this risk or, you de- 
cline to take this risk (I point to the 
amount of premium on pad again) and 
this larger risk then is carried not by 
you, Mr. Blank, not by the company, 
but ( and I put just as much pathos in 
my voice as I possibly can and say just 
as earnestly as I can) this larger risk 
is carried by your wife and children.” 
(And as I speak the words I write on 
my pad right under the amount of the 
policy the words “Wife and children.”’) 
You see jit is very essential that I now 
have his undivided attention so, while 
talking I am constantly putting some 
new figures or new words on my scratch 
pad to hold his attention. “Of course, 
there is no need to ask a reasonable 
man any such question, there is and 
can only be one answer.” (Here I 
never pause to allow him to answer or 
ask a question.) 

You will remember that when we 
started out in this interview we had a 
specimen policy and an _ application 
blank, the application blank properly 
folded already to begin filling out. 
When starting the interview we used 
the specimen policy to show Mr. Blank. 
This is our sample, most salesmen 
carry a sample, it helps the insurance 
salesman very much. The application 
blank has been right there on the desk 
all through the interview, so I do not 
have to go into my pocket or case for it, 
but in the most sure, natural way pos- 
sible, I just reach for the application 
blank and ask, “Where were you born, 
Mr. Blank?” and proceed to fill out the 
application, taking care to be cool and 
deliberate about it. If there is ever so 
small a doubt in my mind about him 
signing it, which I strive not to allow 
of course, I certainly must not show that 
I am the least bit nervous or uncertain. 
Then when I finish with the application 
I just pass it over to him, hand him my 
fountain pen and say in an absolutely 
sure tone of voice: “Write your first 
name in full right on that line please, 
sir.” If he signs I get him to the doc- 
tor as soon as possible; if he hesitates 
or refuses to sign, I go after him with 
brand new zeal with any one of a num- 
ber of good “closing arguments” and 
don’t let up the trip hammer blows 
until he has either signed or I am con- 
vinced he will not do so. 
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Established 1899 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


EEE. ncevincxvenieninacnnehenhessTesneeribaoeaadenuennrtese<ecnecadoewetasécce 

SINR: sonnieialadduibsirabinhinnnestnididndeniubaadnieidinigasbaraisconen ances. , 16.650 203-60 
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Se OF SL, << 0ccocsnaenesSasniocsinctbaescoreaetavedcesasscevec 1851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23,840,173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This’valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in forceover_$173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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LEGION WANTS CHANGES 





Asks For Lower Premiums, And That 
Disability and Morta!ity Loss 
Be Borne by Government 





Three important changes in Govern- 
ment life insurance were recommended 
at the convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
of the American Legion. The changes 
asked are, that the Government reduce 
the premiums charged, bear the cost of 
the disability feature of the insurance, 
and pay the mortality loss occasioned 
by injury and disease resulting from 
military service. The Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, in its literature, states 
that “no additional charge will be made 
for the total permanent disability fea- 
ture.” The original war risk insur- 
ance act of 1917 agreed that “the Unit- 
ed States shall bear the excess mortal- 
ity cost resulting from the hazards of 
war.” Ags far as temporary term insur- 
ance is concerned, the ideas above 
named have been carried out, but this 
is not being done with regard to the 
permanent forms into which the bureau 
is urging that the men convert their 
insurance. Total permanent disability 
claims are paid out of premium funds. 
The Legion feels that disabled men 
must be given the benefits of insur- 
ance and that neither they nor their 
more fortunate comrades should be 
obliged to carry this excess load, which 
properly belongs to the government. 





FIFTY MILLIONS GAIN 

F. W. Hubbell, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
in a letter to The Eastern Underwriter 
advises that that company is having a 
splendid increase in production during 
the current year, and that they feel 
confident that the company will show a 
gain of not less than $50,000,000 of in- 
surance in force for the year 1920. 
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GROUP INSURANCE POPULAR 





Success Among Employes of Paper 
Concern Shown by New Ap- 
plications Received 





Employes of the Louis de Jonge Com- 
pany, paper manufacturers, of Clifton, 
N. Y., have made unsolicited applica- 
tions during the last week for partici- 
pation in the group insurance plan, 
which was installed in the plant a year 
ago. Membership in the group insur- 
ance is optional with the individual, but 
at least seventy-five per cent of the 
whole number of emploves must accept 
the plan before it can be adopted. 

When the idea was started a year 
ago, 150 out of 200 employes were cov- 
ered in the group. The many new ap- 
plications for coverage prove the suc- 
cess of the scheme. 


The Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York has raised the member- 
ship fee from $1 to $2. In a letter to 
members, the Federation says: “It was 
found after thorough consideration that 
the adjustment of dues was necessary 
in order to provide sufficient income to 
properly finance the Federation and 
meet the necessary expenses, and the 
regular annual membership dues for ag- 
ents were increased by the board of di- 
rectors from $1, to $2.” 





NEW MEMBERS GET SURPLUS 

The Woodmen of the World have sent 
advance information to its district man- 
agers that the surplus in that Associa- 
tion’s Insurance Fund is so great the 
organization will distribute over one 
million dollars among members who 
have entered since last January. 





Donald Peck, formerly of Gouverneur, 
New York, and connected with the R. 
E. Wright Co. of Syracuse, general ag- 
ents for the Penn Mutual Life, will lo- 
cate in Watertown, New York, and will 
represent the Penn Mutual Life. 
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Commenced Business June 1, 1845 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 














More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 
Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 





Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 an. 1, 1 
ce $4,867,379 $8,763,566 , $18,642,446 
ON SD cnkcsccrccessavcsnenvecnsies / 551,969 1,058 
Insurance in Force.........::+.+.:..s.scseee, 44,780,907 79,619,435 ii aeare 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. . 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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BANK AGENCIES 

For some time there has been a grow- 
ing feeling of resentment against bank 
agencies felt by many of the local ag- 
ents of America, which feeling is not 
difficult to analyze. The banks natur- 
ally have the highest standing in a 
local community; and when they open 
an insurance department a considerable 
volume of premiums is assured from 
the start. Then, too, the influence of 
the bank exerted on business men to 
whom loans are made is sufficient to 
swing insurance lines to the bank. As 
a result in many cities the bank agen- 
cies are the leading agencies. From 
the insurance company _ standpoint 
banks are desirable agencies, not only 
because of the prestige they add to the 
company in the town, but remittances 
are prompt, while the insurance man 
ager is intelligent and often a hustler; 
in short, the agencies give little trou- 
ble. As a result bank agencies have 
increased to such a point that in the 
West in particular they are the lead- 
ing agencies in many towns; and there 
are some companies which have about 
fifty per cent of their representation in 
bank agencies. 

As regular, full-time insurance agents 
had to take second place to the banks 
in many places feeling against them 
has grown, culminating in California 
when the Italian bank went into the 
insurance business, and resulting in 
the banking agencies being brought to 
the attention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at a meeting 
some months ago. This was fol'owed 
by the controversy at Louisville where 
the Firemen’s commissioned as an ag- 
ent the president of a trust company. 
Then came the Des Moines convention 
where the bank issue overtopped all the 
others. 

Tht National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents wisely resisted pressure 
to pass a sweeping resolution against 
bank agencies. It simply went on rec- 
ord protesting against the spread of 
this practice. The protest merely puts 
the National Association on record; tells 
where it stands. Whether it will prove 
effective or not is doubtful. The most 
recent appointment of agents in various 
states indicates that a number of 
banks are included. 


American Companies 
to Co-operate Abroad 


MOORE TELLS OF CONDITIONS 





Treated Everywhere With Courtesy By 
Foreign Managers; American Com- 
pany Enters Japan 


manager of the 
American Foreign Associa 
tion, the leading speaker at the ban- 
quet of the Insurance Society of New 
York at the Astor on Tuesday night, 
and who has recently returned from a 
fourteen months’ trip around the world, 
told his hearers that the policy of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion is to observe carefully conditions 
where it does business. In other 
words, it wil! co-operate with foreign 
companies in the world territory. 
Everywhere Mr. Moore went he was 
received with the greatest courtesy by 
the manazers of British and other for- 
eign companies. He went to headquar-. 
ters to get information, saying he did 
not believe in back-stairs methods of 
collecting information. 

Frederick Richardson, 
the Insurance Institute of 
who has lived five years in 
which he says has made him “half 
American,” and who is United States 
manager of the General Accident, said 
he desired to issue a challenge to the 
men of the American insurance com- 
panies. It was that they learn more 
about their business. He said that the 
British underwriters are better posted 
than American underwriters. This led 
up to a suggestion that the best way 
for the young men in the business to 
become educated was through the In- 
surance Institute of America. 

Mr. Moore described his trip with 
considerable detail, delivering one of 
the most interesting lectures ever giv- 
en to the Insurance Society. He told 
of Japan, and paid a tribute to Manager 
Kagami, head of the Tokio. He said 
that Kagami is insurance advisor or 
stockholder in at least ten companies. 
Seventy-five per cent of the premiums 
in Japan are written by native com- 
panies. One American company—name 
not given—entered Japan last week, In 
the Philippines the fire premiums in 
1918 were only $3.200,000. Construc- 
tion in Manila is changing, but a con- 
flagration would not surprise many peo- 
ple. All over the Orient and the South 
Seas Mr. Moore found motor driven 
apparatus. In Melbourne there are 
about sixty brokers who control about 
fifty per cent of the business. 


Moore, 
Insurance 


Howard P. 


president of 
America, 
America 


MARYLAND SUES N. Y. CENTRAL 

An action has been brought to trial 
in Rochester, N. Y. by the Maryland 
Casualty Companv in which the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
is named as the defendant. The insur- 
ance company asks for $10,000 to re- 
imburse them for the money paid to an 
injured worker under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. A jury was sworn 
in in the trial term of the Supreme 
Court at Rochester, N. Y. An early ver- 
dict is not expected. 

According to the papers filed in the 
case, Philip Spahn, an employe of the 
Ritzenthaler Brothers Company. of 
Rochester, was injured at a railroad 
crossing at Colvin Street, on July 30, 
1918. He receives two-thirds of his 
weekly salary while he lives, and the 
acceptance of this compensation by the 
man allowed the insurance company to 
sue the railroad for the recovery of 
doctors’ bills and other expenses that 
are too 'arge to be met by the compen- 
sation allowed. 


NEAL BASSETT SILENT 
Neal Bassett, of the Fireman’s said 
this week he had nothing to say to 
newspapers about the Des Moines meet- 
ing of local agents. 





F. W. Koeckert, formerly of the Con- 
tinental, has returned from Chicago. 
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SIR EDWARD COOPER 


Sir Edward Cooper, Lord Mayor of 
London, and a well known Lloyds un- 
derwriter, is succeeded by another in- 
surance man—James Roll, head of the 
Pearl Life. The only other insurance 
Lord Mayor of London was the late 
Sir Henry Knight, who was chairman 
of the board of the old City of Londoa, 
which did a fire insurance business 
here. 

a A ok 

Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., son of the 
vice-president of the Home, has gone 
with the Great American. Mr. Ludlum 
was in the Fourth Division and was 
wounded in France. When the war 
ended he held a first lieutenant’s com- 
mission. He is a bright, intelligent 
young man who should make a success 
in fire insurance. 

* * * 


E. R. Hardy, Jr., the wonderful young 
student of Columbia University, who 
is attracting so much attention in the 
daily papers, is the son of E. R. Hardy, 
assistant manager of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange and secretary 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 
EK. R. Hardy, Jr., is twelve years old, 
speaks twelve languages, and is the 
youngest student at Columbia or prob- 
afly any other college in the country. 
Despite his remarkable mind, memory 
and studying ability he is a healthy boy 
who likes outdoor sports. 

* * & 


H. |. Baring, who resigned as super- 
intendent of the automobile loss and ad- 
justing department of the Fireman’s 
Fund a month ago to engage as an in- 
dependent adjustef of automobile losses 
at Los Angeles has established offices 
at 804 Security Building in that city. 

+ . e 


C. R. Pitcher, of the Royal, has been 
elected president of the Eastern Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference. H. 
H. Clutia is vice-president, and J. B. 
Kremer, treasurer. The proposed 
amendments to the constitution were 
unanimous'y adopted. W. P. Burpee 
has been elected president of the New 
England Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference. 





MRS. E. G. SNOW DEAD 


Many friends of E. G. Snow, 
president of the Home of New 
York, will sympathize with him 
in the death of Mrs. Snow which 
occurred on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Mrs. Snow had been an in- 
valid for two years. She was a 
woman of many charming and 
lovely qualities and had many 
friends in the business. 











W. B. Athey, of Baitimore, who has 
been elected secretary of the American 
Re Jnsurance Company, is well known 
in casualty and surety circles, having 
been connected with the Fidelity & De- 
posit for many years previous to his 
connection with the American Re-In- 
surance Company. The Home Offices 
of the company in Philadelphia wil) be 
in direct charge of Mr. :Athey. 

* * * 

Edward J. Perrin, of the Inland Mar- 
ine Department of the Automobile In- 
surance Company of Hartford, together 
with A. G. Poeller, marine agency man- 


ager of that company in New York 
City, were in the West recently and 
visited the office of W. G. Wilson at 
Cleveland. 

* ok * 


L. A. Cerf, general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in New York City, who 
was severely injured several weeks ago 
when he suffered a fractured skull, will 
recover completely from his injuries. 
He is now at a private sanatorium in 
New York City and is permitted to take 
long walks each day and also auto- 
mobile rides. Mr. Cerf’s friends will be 
glad to learn that he will have a com- 
plete recovery. 

x 7. s 

Frank W. Pennell, for a number of 
years prominently identified with in- 
surance journalism, later connected 
with the literary department of the Mu- 
tual Life, and now associated with the 
office of L. A. Cerf, general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life in New York 
City, has been signally ‘honored by 
being elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Club of New York. 

a s id 

Hugh R. Loudon, United States man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, has been appointed deputy most 
loyal gander of the Eastern division of 
the Blue Goose. 

* + 7 


R. P. Barbour, secretary of the North 


British & Mercantile, made the best 
low net score among insurance golfers 
at the Des Moines convention last 
week. 

“ * a 


Carleton D. Babcock, who, as secre- 
tary of the Insurance Economics Society 
of America, has conducted the fight 
against compulsory State health insur- 
ance for the past three years, with 
headquarters at Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the San Francisco 
Insurance Brokers’ Exchange. Babcock, 
who will assume his new duties about 
November Ist, as soon as he has closed 
out his affairs at Detroit, succeeds S. M. 
Anderson, who has been secretary of 
the Brokers’ Exchange for the past 
seven or eight years. 

~ *~ * 

Fred R. Mitchell, who is making a 
good record as a local automobile in- 
surance man, and who is associated 
with Fred A. Grasmuck, started out to 
be a lawyer, but liked insurance more 
and went into that business. When 
Mr. Mitchell is with a group of college 
men and the question is asked of him, 
“What is your alma mater,” he is per- 
plexed for a moment; then after col- 
lecting his thoughts he answered about 
as follows: “Well, let’s see: Barnard 
Preparatory, Wesleyan University, New 
York Law School.” When informed 
that it is not generally known around 
the city that Barnard is a co-educa- 
tional institution, he says that Barnard 
isn’t, but Barnard Preparatory is a 
boy’s school. After leaving school he 
became an automobile salesman, and 
was manager of a Broadway automobile 
sales room. Then, he dumped automo- 
biles and Blackstone for the rate book, 
and he is one of the few men in this 
city who carries the complicated rate 
manuals in his head. 

* * * 

W. G. Falconer, president of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, attended the 
convention last week of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
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Home to Issue 
a Flood Policy 


WHAT IS COVERED IN CONTRACT 








Based on Growing Demand in Country 
for River and Tidal Wave 
Indemnity 





The Home has begun the issue of a 
flood policy covering against al direct 
loss or damage by water caused by 
flood, overflowing rivers and/or tidal 
wave, and by removal from premises 
e-dangered by flood, overflowing rivers 
and/or tidal wave, and is prepared to 
accept applications for this class of in- 
surance covering not only the property 
iisef but also on the use and occu- 
pancy thereof. x 

The policies, of course, are subject 
to certain restrictive conditions, such 
for instance as non liability for loss 
or damage to ‘the contents of base- 
ments or cellars, but it is the aim to 
issue a contract as liberal in its terms 
and at as reasonable rates as jt con- 
sistently can in the light of the fact 
that this class of, business in this coun- 
try is virtually in its infancy and The 
Home is to be one of the pioneers in 
its deve’opment. 

The most disastrous flood in this 
country viewed from a financial stand- 
point occurred during the last of March 
and the early part of April, 1913, in the 
Miami Valley at Dayton, Ohio and sur- 
rounding towns. It was due to exces- 
sive rains in Indiana and Ohio, the fall 
being from six to ten inches in five 
days. The loss of life was 415 and 
property loss was estimated at $180,- 
000,000. 


INCREASE SCHOOL 'NSURANCE 

The city of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
is to make a substantial increase in the 
insurance carried on its school build- 
ings. The increase is being made in an 
effort to conform with a recent recom- 
mendation made by the Board of Alder- 
men to the effect that all city buildings 
should be insured up to sixty per cent 
of the new valuation, updn a report 
made to it at its regular monthly meet- 
ing by the president of the board. It 
has been voted to place an additional 
$196,900 insurance on the school build- 
ings. This will bring the total insur- 
ance up to $728,000. The insurance will 
be distributed as equally as _ possible 
among the several insurance companies 
represented in the city. 


AGENCY SUES FOR PREMIUM 

A court order to compel Leon G. Dib- 
ble, Comptroller of Schenectady, N. Y., 
to pay the premium of a group insur 
ance policy taken out with the Ter Bush 
& Powel Agency was asked for in the 
Supreme Court in Johnstown, N. Y., 


Complications in 
Green River Loss 


DRIVE ADJUSTERS TO DESPAIR 








About $4,000,000 Involved; Restricted 
in Trust and Commission Clause 
at Issue 


The Green River whiskey loss which 
occurred in Owensboro, Ky., at a time 
when the price of booze was at its low- 
est ebb in anticipation of the great 
drought to follow passage of the 
Volstead act, has grown so complicat- 
ed that New York adjusters would be 
driven to drink Green River if that 
brand were avai able on William Street. 
The loss is about $4,000,000. Some of 
it has been settled; much of it hasn't 
been. Naturally, there is a difference 
ot opinion as to the value of the whis- 
key understandable when one con- 
siders the variety of price in New York, 
for instance, where a lower West Side 
drug store charges one figure, while 
an uptown cabaret overtops it three or 
four fold. 

This is a loss under the restricted 
in trust and commission clause. This 
form simply covered goods held in trust 
or on commission provided there was 
a legal liability on the part of the 
Green River Distilling Co., and there 
are varying conditions surrounding the 
whiskey owned by different people. It 
is contended that there is no liability 
on the part of the Gieen River Dis- 
tilling Co. for perhaps the larger 
amount of the whiskey involved in the 
fire. Some of the parties had specific 
insurance; some didn’t, which accounts 
for the large number of the claims. 
The bulk of the loss where there was 
specific insurance has been settled. 
Those who have studied the facts in 
the Cardenas sugar loss say the Green 
River controversy is even more com- 
plicated. 





AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ORGANIZ- 
ING 

A new company is being organized at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., known as the 
Michigan Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, with $250,000 capital, to write full 
coverage automobile insurance. The 
main factor in the new company is 
Henry J. Kennedy, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Interinsurance Agency 
Company, and attorney-in-fact for the 
Michigan Automobile Insurance Ex 
change of Grand Rapids. Mr. Kennedy 
has been very successful in his inter- 
insurance work and is now organizing 
a stock company in order to have a 
wider scope for his activities. 
last Monday. The contract, the plain 
tiffg state, was to furnish insurance to 
city officials and employes at a rate of 
$10,934.68. Decision was reserved. 

















NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 
































THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,.207.23 
$6,966,656.56. 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 

OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 


AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 























1841 


[surance . 


oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 
Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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John David Barrett 
Dies From Accident 


—_—— 


STRUCK BY RAILROAD TRAIN 


Was for Many Years Member and Di- 
rector of Johnson & Higgins and 
United States Lloyds, Inc. 








John David Barrett, a director of 
Johnson & Higgins and of the United 
States Lloyds, Inec., died October 20 
at the Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, 
Conn., several hours after being hit by 
a passing train at the railroad station 
there. Although in his sixty-eighth year 
Mr. Barrett was still actively interest- 
ed in the conduct of affairs of the two 
aforementioned organizations and came 
almost daily to the offices of each, He 
was formerly a member of Johnson & 
Higgins and was one of its first presi- 
dents after the firm became incorporat- 
ed. His death comes as a great 
shock to his large circle of personal 
friends and business associates, to all 
of whom he had endeared himself by 
the charm of his personality, and to 
many of whom he was the constant 
source of wise and cheering counsel in 
business affairs. 

Mr. Barrett began his business ca- 
reer in 1867, as an employe of C. T. 
Raynolds & Co. Later he became 
identified with Johnson & Higgins, and 
most successfully served the interests 
of that organization for many years. 

From 1888 to 1897 he was a member 
of the firm of Higgins, Cox & Barrett, 
attorneys for the subscribers at Unit 
ed States Lloyds, returning to Johnson 
& Higgins at the end of that period. 
Although he had retired from active 
business, at the time of his death he 
was still a director of the following cor- 
porations, and was actively interested 
in their welfare: Barrett Nephews & 
Co., Colonial Iron Co., Greenwich Trust 
Co., Greenwich Water Co., Johnson & 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT 





Sat 


LS 


May Inflict Fines 
for Violating Rules 


DOLLAR FOR EACH OFFENSE 





Underwriters’ Association of Middle 

Department at Philadelphia Delays 

~ Action on Proposal 

At the quarterly meeting of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department, held at Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 20, action upon the proposed 
amendment to the constitution, provid- 
ing for assessing cash penalties against 
companies for violations of rules and 
rates, was postponed until the January 
meeting to give the companies time to 
consider the advisability of making the 
change, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee. 

The provision is in operation in the 
suburban territory of New York City 
and throughout New York State. Should 
the amendment be adopted, errors, 
omissions and infractions of rates and 
rules will be classed as violations, and 
if not corrected within sixty days, the 
company is to be assessed one dollar 
for each daily binder, indorsement or 
cancelled policy and a like amount for 
each thirty days thereafter. 

A. F. O’Daniel was placed on the 
honorary roll and the following special 
agents were admitted to membership: 
John H. Ermold, Rochester Department, 
Great American of New York; Ernest F. 


Higgins, Portchester Water Works Co., 
Shaw & Truesdell] Co., Thomas Morgan 
& Co., Inc., and United States Lloyds, 


Inc. He was also actively interested 
in The Sheltering Arms and other 
charitable organizations, and was a 


member of the following Clubs: 

Downtown, New York Yacht, Seawan- 
haka, Yacht, Century, Greenwich Coun- 
try, Indian Harbor Yacht. 
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cpRINGFIEL), 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF SpPRINGPIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 


Come and vacation with us during the glorious autumn sea- 
son. See Plymouth Rock; visit Boston with its historic envi- 
ronment, the scene of the “Tea Party”; Concord and Lexing- 
ton, where was fired the shot “heard round the world” and 
many other points too numerous to mention. 


Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes” 
and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELD”, where we may 
have the pleasure of a personal visit with you. 














INCORPORATED 1868 


” The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES’ - ~ - - 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - - - ~ ~ 601,697.67 





O. J. PRIOR, President 


1920 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























Warren, Springfield F. & M.; John J. 
Hanlon, American of Newark; George 
W. Sailor, Peoples National Fire; W. 
Rhodes Budlong, North River, United 
States Fire, United States Underwriters 
and Richmond; Aubrey A. Beckert, Re- 
public Fire; J. H. Chase, Delaware Un- 
derwriters Department of Westchester 
Fire; James H. Hall, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; Charles P. Walters, Mil- 
lers National and Ohio Farmers; Edw. 
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COLUMBIA 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


Head Office, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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—-stands today, and every day, with the 
united service of all its departments, its 
reputation, its management, its resources, 
to offer the American Agent an unsur- a 
passed opportunity for growth. 


MARINE 


Hodgdon, Millers National and Ohio 
Farmers; Jules N. Fischler, Fireman’s 
Fund and Home Fire and Marine; H.G. 
Loud, Commercial Union Assurance; A. 
C. Trammell, Queen; Charles W. Mc- 
Gaw, Commercial Union Assurance, Pal- 
atine, Commercial Union Fire, Union 
Assurance Society and Hand-in-Hand 
Underwriters; W. H. Frazier, American 
Central; and Secretary James G. Swan, 
Western Alliance. 
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Resolutions About 
Louisville Situation 


PRAISE FOR THE LOCAL BOARD 





Also for Companies Which Left Booker 
& Kinnaird Agency; Fireman’s 
Sharply Criticised 





At the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Des 
Moines last week the following resolu- 
tions were adopted relative to the situa- 
tion in Louisville where the Fireman’s 
appointed a bank as an agent: 

We heartily recommend the example 
set by the Louisville Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in defending the integrity 
and inviolability of its constitution and 
rules and we as heartily congratulate it 
upon the brilliant and substantial vic- 
tory which its fidelity to principle 
achieved. 

We acknowledge with warm apprecia- 
tion, the portion contributed to that 
victory by the following fire insurance 
companies which when the rules of the 
Board were attacked, severed their re- 
lations with the agency attacking them: 

Royal of Liverpool 

Westchester Fire 

Fireman’s Fund 

Phoenix of England 

American Central 

Sun Insurance Office 

New Jersey Fire 

Camden of New Jersey 

United States of New York 

Royal Exchange 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 

Union of Canton 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 





Almost simultaneously with the dec- 
laration of the National Association of 


Insurance Agents by the Mid Year Meet- 
ing last March against the appointment 
thereafter of banking institutions as ag- 
ents, the Fireman’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J., ignoring this declara- 
tion, selected as one of its agents at 
Louisville, Ky., a large banking institu- 
tion, in defiance of the long established 
and well known rules of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that in the 
part played by the Fireman’s Insur- 
ance Co., in the attempt to disrupt the 
Louisville Board, has just earned the 
condemnation of every agent who be- 
lieves that good practices, under proper 
rules, administered by a local organiza- 
tion are essential to the best interests 
of the public, their companies and them- 
selves. 





The. following resolution deploring 
the spread of bank agencies was 
passed: 

“When an insurance company ap- 
points a financial institution as its ag- 
ent, it expects to obtain business by 
financial leverage instead of by the pro- 
fessional service of an experienced in- 
surance agent. The extension of such 
appointments of financial institutions 
will destroy the American Agency Sys- 
tem, if persisted in, and remove from 
that theater of activity thousands of ag- 
ents many of whom have spent a great 
portion of their lives in upbuilding the 
interests of the companies. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that it is 
the sense of this Convention that the 
companies be requested to desist from 
the extension of such practice, and that 
the companies which regard such ag- 
encies as detrimental] to the best in- 
terests of the business, be invited to 
co-operate with and support the Na- 
tional Association in an effort perma- 
nently to arrest said practice.” 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


Cover Subjects of Expirations, Multiple 
Agencies, Fire Prevention, and 
Others 








Other resolutions passed at Des 

Moines follow: 
Expirations 

“This association stands unequivocal- 
ly for the principle that the expirations 
on all the business which the agent 
creates and writes in fire and casualty 
insurance companies are his property. 
We acknowledge with appreciation 
the recognition of this principle by ad- 
ditional casualty companies during the 
past twelve months and we urge its 
recognition by all. 

“To those few companies which, with 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company have not joined as yet in the 
declaration that expirations belong to 
the agent, we beg to suggest that the 
agents are practically unanimous in 
their view and that no company can 
permanently hold a position adverse to 
the agency force. Consistent with this 
principle, in the name of the member- 
ship of this association, we renew our 
pledge to refrain from soliciting any ex- 
pirations given to us by companies in 
violation of the right of agents who own 
and should always control such expira- 
tions.” 





Minnesota State Association Resolu- 
tion 

Resolved, that the suggestion from 
the Minnesota Association looking to a 
closer tie between local boards and the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents be referred to the executive com- 
mittee for consideration. 

Insurance Press 

The National Association of Insur- 

ance Agents gratefully acknowledges 


the aid extended to it by the insurance 
press and states that our members es- 
teem it a privilege to include them 
among the forces which have substan- 
tially contributed to the constructive 
work of this organization. 


Courtesy 

There are courtesies of such charac- 
ter and quality, so broad and yet so 
fine, as to render their proper acknowl- 
edgment by the recipient a difficult 
task. There is nothing we can say in 
words which will adequately express 
the warmth and abundance of the hos- 
pitality extended to us by the Des 
Moines Convention Committee, the in- 
surance fraternity of Des Moines and 
the Iowa field men, nor the appreciation 
which is felt by every man and woman 
at this convention in receiving them. 
To the limit that words can do it, we 
go on record with the assurance to our 
hosts that our acknowledgment en- 
deavors to match their gifts, although 
we know that even then we will remain 
their debtor forever, 

W. D. Wilkinson 

Resolved, that the members of the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents recognize and appreciate the loy- 
alty and devotion to their principles of 
W. D. Wilkinson of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, as demonstrated by his un- 
tiring energy in upholding the right of 
agents to their ownership of expira- 
tions. 

Multiple Agency System 

The continued operation of the multi- 
ple agency system has furnished addi- 
tional proof that it is destructive of 
agents’ loyalty to their companies, and 
agents’ zeal in fire prevention, and that 
it increases fire losses through careless 
underwriting and increases the cost of 
agency supervision. This association 
reaffirms its many declarations against 

(Continued on page 24) 











Franklin 


Insurance 


— 


NINETY YEARS OLD 
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HALE AND HEARTY 


Fire 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


the Franklin. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), 
Explosion, Hail, Marine Profits and Commissions, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm. 


Why is the Franklin Growing so Fast? 


i; Ist. Local agents are appreciative of the way the Franklin does things, 
and express their approval in the form of increased business. “Service” M 
might be another way of saying it. 


i 2nd. The Franklin’s destinies are guided by the same watchful eyes that f 
| have witnessed the advance of THE HOME OF NEW YORK to its pres- | 


“* You may delay, but Time will not.’’— Benjamin Franklin 
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Company 
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i ent position. 
| The natural result of such careful guidance, supplemented by “agent 
1 acceptance” is bound to be greater and greater growth and prestige for 
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Sidelights on Des Moines Convention 


Delegates Hope Way is Left Open to Settle Louisville Situation— 
Brokerage Questions Didn’t Come Up—Mutual Question to Be 


Settled in Conference. 


National As- 
at its 


In brief this is what the 
ociation of Insurance Agents did 
Moines convention 
resolut'on condemning the 
Fireman's for its defiance of the Louis- 
vile Board in the appointment of a 
bank agency; made public the names of 
the companies which stood by tne 
Louisville Board by get:ing out of the 
Booker & Kinna'rd Agency; deplored 
any further expansion of bank agen 
cies; referred to committee the ques 
tion of mutual competition and appoint 
ed a committee to co-operate with the 
International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and the Na 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents in the matter of the new mu- 
tual and reciprocal information bureau 
clearing house, 

a ~ * 


Des 
Passed 


Brokers Almost Ignored 

The question of underwriters agen- 
cies, which for years took up time at 
all these meetings, was not touched. 
trokers who played such an important 
part in the discussion at Louisville, and 
later at the mid-year meeting in Rich 
mond, were a'most ignored. Hardly 
a word was said on the floor about the 
big broker. There is a “lost line com- 
mittee,” however, which is in opera- 
tion and which it is expected will de 
velop inte some sort of an assistance 


to the agents of the country in ward- 
ing off the attacks of brokers in dif- 
ferent communities. 


© * . 
Not Many Present From East 
The convention was large, although 
possibly not the largest ever held, and 
there was a fair sprinkling of agents 
from all parts of the country, the lowa 
delegation, however, being the largest. 


The sessions started on time and 
were well attended, even on the third 
day. Before the convention, it was 


thought that the subject of mutual com- 
petition would be the most engrossing, 
and Edson S. Lott, who has been ap 
pearing in the ro'e of champion of the 
agents, was accorded a reception of 
which any man could be proud. But 
for various reasons, the discussion rela- 
tive to the mutuals was cut off square 
ly in the center, It is the general opin- 
ion that the mutual talk of Fred Ab- 
bott, of Worcester, Mass., was excep- 
tionally good. He is the new and 
growing figure in the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. This is 
his second convention and he is a 
young man who will be heard from. 
+. +” - 
Louisville Board’s Live Wire Delega- 
tion 


The Louisville Board, which has for- 


ty-four members, was represented by 
one-fourth of its membership, includ- 
ing the leader A. G, Chapman, They 


brought along with them the story of 
their fight with Booker & Kinnaird, 
the briefs in the case of Booker & Kin- 
naird vs. The Louisville Board, and 
copies of the Court of Appeals decision 
in the fight. The Louisville Board sit- 
uation easily dominated the discussion 
during the convention. It came up on 


the floor about four different times. 
Thee side of the Louisville Board was 
presented by Mr. Chapman in one of 


the most scholarly, temperate and lucid 
papers that the writer has ever heard. 
The side of the Fireman’s Insurance 
Company was presented to the conven- 
tion by Fred H. Wagner, of Minneapo- 
lis, who did not do so well with his 
job as he might have done had he been 
a more forceful and powerful speaker. 
During the discussion of the Louisville 
Board, it became evident that a num- 
ber of agents had resigned the repre- 
sentation of that company and at least 
one agent so announced on the floor 
of the convention, while others said 


that if the Fireman's did no‘ recede 
from its position and withdraw the sup- 
plies from the bank agency, they would 
do likewise. The question was put 
how many men present represented the 
Fireman’s or Affiliated Companics 
About a dozen or so arose. Attemp:s to 
find out whether these men would re- 
sign the Fireman's agencies were 
checked. 

It was the gencral opinion of the 
conve: tion that a wy had been left 
for Mr. Bassett to charg’ front. <A. H. 
Robinson, of he Louisvil e Board, said 
that if Mr. Bassett would chin his 
pos tion and agree to s and by the rules 
of the Louisville Board, that that or 
ganization would bury the hatchet. It 
had already been pointed out by Mr 
Chapman that differences in the past 
between the Louisvitle Board and some 
of its members had been straightened 
out without any feeling of resentment. 

Friends of Major Kinnaird at the 
meeting (he got the title, by the way, 
in the late War and he is a fighter) 
say that his position would have been 
greatly strengthened had he been fired 
out of the Louisville Board instead of 


having resigned. When agents read 
the Court of Appeal decision, which 


was passed around at the meeting, they 
congratulated the members of the 
Louisville Board upon the high stand- 
ing they had in the community, and 
the sweeping nature of the decision. 

& * s 


How Controversy Started 
Booker & Kinnaird, by the way, have 
been members of the Louisville Board 
since 1902. The situation which caused 
the controversy can be explained in 


brief as follows: 
In March, 1920, the Fireman’s, which 
for years has been represented by 


Booker & Kinnaird, appointed L. W. 


Botts, of Louisville, as agent. He got 
a license permitting him to conduct 
the business of fire insurance agent 


for use of the Columbia & Fidelity 
Trust Company of which he was presi- 
dent. Mr. Botts was not a member of 
the Board and could not, under its rules 
become a member because he was not 
solely engaged in the business of an 
insurance agent. Under the rule of 
the Louisville Board, that association 
demanded that Booker & Kinnaird ask 
the Fireman’s to cancel the agency of 
Mr. Botts, which Booker & Kinnaird 
refused to do. They then brought suit 
in the Jefferson circuit court against 
the Board asking the court for 
an injunction restraining it from in- 
juring their business by attempting to 
enforce against them or the insurance 
companies represented by them the 


provision of the Board’s by-laws. The 
court decided in favor of the Louisville 
Board. Booker & Kinnaird’s other 


companies resigned from the agency. 

The agents left the convention, go- 
ing to their homes ready to tell other 
agents about the Fireman's. In a few 
months this company will be one of 
the best known in the United States. 


(Continued on page 24) 


BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 




















of America”’ 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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‘(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 
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Cash Capital - - - ~ $1,000,000 Pr 
Premium Reserve . ° - - 3,622,274 
Surplus to Policyholders oi e 1,954,749 | 
Assets << s4e 5s - 6,176,156 | 


Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York | 
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== Insurance Co.ip = 

= of Liverpool, England = 

—— (A STOCK COLPANY = 
= PRESTIGE! 

= Any dictionary will tell you that,—“prestige is =e 

== importance based on past achievements or gained == 

= from ability.” = 

== Any insurance man will tell you that prestige is a a= 

==2 valuable and necessary asset for any insurance com- —— 

= pany. = 

= The prestige of the Liverpool & London & Globe 

=3 Insurance Company has never been questioned. The 

= forward progress of The Star Insurance Company of 

== America will always be based on the same principles = 

= and the commanding characteristics of the larger — 

= company. 

= The Company with the “‘L. & L. & G."’ Ser == 

= ) patented Co. = 
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American Equitable Assur. Co. 
Bankers & Shippers 

Delaware Underwriters 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions 








INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


We are agents for 


Phenix of Paris 


General Agents Erie and Niagara Counties For 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co, 


"Any 


London & Lancashire 
Mechanics & Traders 
Norwich Union 

New Jersey 

















ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Reinsurance 























Scottish Union’s 
Statement for 1919 


BALANCES EXCEEDED — £500,000 
Fire Premiums, Increasing Rapidly, 
Equalled £1,291,281, While Marine 
Receipts Deepped Heavily 
For the last five years the Scottish 
Union & National has been averaging 
fire profits of £104,000 a year, and the 
ninety-fifth annual report, that of 1919, 
shows that this pace is continually 
quickening. The income of the fire de- 
partment crossed the million pound 
mark in 1918 and is now progressing 
rapidly toward the second million with 
premiums amounting to £1, 291,281 in 
1919. Before the war the company’s 
average annual profit was approximate- 
ly £70,000. In keeping with its sound 
policy of protecting the assured to the 
greatest possible extent the Scottish 
Union & National sets aside 50 per 
cent of its annual premiums as a re- 
serve for unexpired liability. Most com- 
panies consider a reserve equaling 40 
per cent of the premiums perfectly ade- 

quate. 

Using the customary 40 per cent 
basis, the Scottish Union produced the 
following balances last year: 


PP rere rr er or rere re eet £136,730 
Accident and liability.......... 25,754 
SN. ora 8 niekh dies tare Wn Oe OR 240,000 
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112,648 


MEE sc BERG S Te Ose VIRANS £515,132 

Marine premiums for 1919 were con- 
siderably smaller than in the previous 
year, the decrease being actually more 
than fifty per cent of the premiums Tre- 
ceived during 1918. The actual figures 
are given as follows: premiums, £816,574 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA . 








qpenupeneees Under the Laws of the 
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in 1918—£374,866 in 1919; claims paid, 
£475,655 in 1918— £272,394 in 1919; ex- 
penses, £78,660 in 1918--£85,449 in 1919; 
transferred to profit and loss account, 
£200,000 in 1918—£240,000 in 1919; un 
derwriting fund, £922,495 in 1918—£699,- 
518 in 1919. 

The purchase of the stock of the Mar- 
itime Insurance Company in 1914 has 
proven a great success for the Scottish 
Union & National, judging from the 
Statement that during the last five 
years £639,423 have been transferred 
from the marine account to profit and 
loss, and the underwriting fund has 
been strengthened by the addition of 
nearly two hundred thousand pounds. 

Fourteen years ago the company pur- 
chased the business of the Lancasliire 
& Yorkshire Accident, and last year the 
profit in the accident department 
amounted to £25,754, an exceptionally 
large figure compared with the total 
business underwritten. 

Although the earning capacity of all 
the departments of the Scottish Union 
& National, together add up to more 
than half a million pounds, this amount 
is cut into heavily by taxation and de- 
preciation in security values. Income 
and excess profits taxes absorbed no 
less than £279,817 of the surplus leav- 
ing the normal earnings at £230,000. 
In connection with the quinquennial val- 
uation of life insurance investments no 
less than £403,440 had to be written off 
the total valuations from the profit and 
loss account and £271,560 in the life 
account. Under such conditions no in- 
crease in the rate of dividend was made, 
but as the total dividend and interest 
accounts require less than £66,000 it is 
expected that increased dividend dec- 
larations will be forthcoming during the 
next few years. 

John H. Vreeland, formerly assistant 
United States manager of the Scottish 
Union & National, was recently pro- 
moted to the position of manager, and 
maintains headquarters in Hartford. 


INSURANCE CLUB MEETS 





William Street Club Elects New Men 
At First Fall Meeting—Bowl- 
ing Team Started 





At the meeting of the William Street 
Club, at Farrish’s Chop-house, ten new 
members were elected to membership. 
This is the first meeting of the club 
since last June. A good attendance 
was present. Jerry Hartnett presided. 
It was announced that from now on 
regular meetings will be held on the 
second Tuesday of every month, in- 
stead of the third Tuesday as formerly. 


Bowling seemed to occupy the minds 
of those present, and Ray Blaubelt was 
appointed as chairman of a committee 
to organize a bowling team, This team 
wil! be open for challenges from all 
similar teams representing the various 
insurance companies. 

It was decided that entertainments 
would be held during the winter 
months. As a result Arthur Pollock 
was elected chairman of an entertain- 
ment committee to make arrangements 
for future affairs. 


An unexpected surprise is in store 
for the members at the next meeting in 
the person of one of-the most promi- 
nent men in the insurance business, who 
will deliver an educational address on 
an insurance subject. 






PROPERTY UNDER-INSURED 
In an address before the Philadelphia 
Association of Credit Men last week, 
Albert L. Moise, appraiser of the Port 
of Philadelphia, laid stress on the im- 
portance of taking into consideration 
appreciation of property values in fig- 


uring fire insurance. He pointed out 
that many property owners who thought 
that they were over the necessary 80 
per cent called for under the co-insur- 
ance clause, were really far below it, 
owing to the way that their property 
had increased.in value. 

He cited the instance of the owner of 
an apartment house here who was in- 
sured on an assessed valuation of $16,- 
000, who found after a fire loss, that 
the property had increased in value 
since the assessment to $25,000, there- 
by making the policy cover only thir- 
teen-twentieths of the loss instead of 
the full amount as the owner thought. 





WITH SCHIFF, TERHUNE & CO. 


Sol Heller has left the position of 
clerk in the Building Department of 
Newark, to become manager of the 
Newark office of Schiff, Terhune & Com- 
pany, Inc., general insurance brokers at 
34 Clinton Street, Newark. Mr. Heller 
has served in the Building Department 
for more than fifteen years. 
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Amazing Possibilities 
of Automobile Business 


OFF COLOR AT PRESENT TIME 








Insurable Product of Nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 Ranks Second in Country’s 
Great Businesses 





Cincinnati, O., Oct. 26.—The automo- 
bile is having its inning. Things insur- 
ance-wise with the automobile are not 
quite as happy at this time as they 
might be. The Conferences having to 
do with the handling of this fast grow- 
ing business are having their troubles, 
and is it any wonder this is the case 
when the great development of the var 
ious lines of automobile insurance is 
considered. It is hard to be optimists 
with present conditions staring under- 
writers in the face, but optimists and 
underwriters they must be, until a gen- 
ius can be found to brid'e this now 
riderless horse and lock him in a stall 
of scientifically conducted business and 
put it on a profitable basis. 

This branch of business is too vast 
almost to be comprehended by the busy 
man in the business. It is expanding 
too rapidly for the student to keep up 
with it. The following coming to your 
correspondent’s hand gives some idea 
of the possibilities in this scarcely un- 
touched line. 

New York, which according to the 
latest available statistics, léads all the 
States in the country in the number of 
automobiles owned by its citizens, ranks 
35th in per capita ownership, and Ohio, 
which is second in number of cars, is 
14th in the per capita table. California 
leads all the states in per capita owner- 
ship, but is third in actual number; 
Pennsylvania is fourth in number and 
34th in the per capita table, and Illinois, 
fifth in number, is 22nd on a per capita 
basis. 

Nebraska and South Dakota are tied 
for second place in the per capita table; 
Iowa and Montana are tied for fourth, 
and Minnesota and Wyoming for sixth 
place. The range is from one machine 
for every 6.2 of population in California 
to one in every 41.1 in Mississippi. The 
average for the entire country is one for 
every 13.8 of population. 

These figures are taken from tables 
compiled by the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, as of December 31, 1919. 
They were secured direct from the per- 
son in charge of automobile registration 
in each state, and therefore may be re- 
garded as fairly accurate. Trucks are 
included with pleasure cars, because in 
most states the two types of vehicles 
are not separated in the records. The 
per capita table follows: 


Per 

State Automobiles Population Capita 
2 California § .cc.00. 493,463 3,029,032 6.2 
2 Nebraska ....... 189,350 1,284,126 6.8 
3 South Dakota ... 104,628 716,972 6.8 
3, eae 279,677 2,224,771 7.9 
5 Montana ......- §9,312 472,935 7.9 
6 Minnesota ...... 259,743 2,312,445 8.8 
7 Wyoming ....... 21,371 184,970 8.8 
a ae 206,033 1,851,870 8.9 
7. aa 28,979 263,788 91 
10 North Dakota .. 82,885 765,319 9.2 
11 Colorado ........ 104,839 988,320 9.4 
12 Michigan ....... 325,813 3,094,266 9.4 
13 Washington .... 164,080 1,597,400 9.7 
og eee 511,500 5,212,085 10.1 
IS Indiana 2.256002 277 255 2,835,492 10.2 
ee 83,332 861 ,992 10.3 
yO See aarie 42,271 445,176 10.5 
18 Wisconsin ...... 236,981 2,527,167 10.6 





DP WOUNEG é<50inces 110,738 12.3 
20 Connecticut a 1,265,373 12.4 
21 Utah errr 443, 12.6 
28 TENMOS  ccccocces 6,234,995 13.0 
23 Delaware ....... , 215,160 13.4 
24 Vermont ........ 2 364,946 13.5 
Be BARRE ccccscveces Deen 4,515,423 13.6 
2 Missouri ..c.see 244,427 3,429,595 14.0 
27 Maryland ....... 95,634 1,373,673 14.3 
SE ME. tckansaces 53,424 777 ,340 14.6 
29 New Hampshire. 30,000 444,429 14.6 
30 Massachusetts 247 ,000 3,775,973 15.2 
31 New Jersey .... 190,873 3,014,194 15.7 
32 Rhode Island .. 38,257 625,865 16.4 
SB DORUEEO. acececcse 55,423 916,185 16.6 
34 Pennsylvania 490,337 8,660,042 17.6 
35 New York ...... 560,811 10,460,182 18.6 
36 Oklahoma ...... 120,147 2,289 855 19.0 
S GORERIE  cicescess 134,826 2,895,841 21.4 
38 North Carolina... 111,300 2,434,381 21.9 
39 South Carolina... 70,143 1,643,205 23.5 
40 Virginia ......... 94,150 2,213,025 23.5 
41 New Mexico .... 18,065 423,649 24.0 
2 West Virginia .. 56,639 1,412,602 24.7 

43 Kentucky ....... 90,008 2,394,093 26.6 
44 Tennessee ...... 80,422 2,304,629 28.8 
45 Arkansas ....... 49,450 1,766,343 36.1 
46 Louisiana ....... 51,000 1,856,954 %.4 
47 Alabama ........ 58,898 2,363,939 40.1 
48 Mississippi ..... 48,000 1,976,570 41.1 
SUEDE ssactveus 7,459,607 103,266,024 13.8 


Statisticians of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, who this spring completed ac- 
count of motor vehicles in the United 
States, are looking forward (and they 
say conservatively) to more than 10,- 
000,000 cars by the beginning of 1921. 
This will mean approximately one car 
to every 11 persons, or figuring five pen 
sons to a family, a'most a car to every 
two families. 

The Goodrich count on automobiles 
and trucks now in operation was based 
on official figures from every state in 
the Union, and the District of Columbia. 
Registration of motor vehicles for 1919 
was 7,555,269, or nearly 96,000 more 
than the count taken by the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1918 regis- 
trations were 6,023,605, so that the 1919 
figures show an increase of 1,531,664, or 
26 per cent, as compared with an in- 
crease of 23 per cent the preceding 
year. 

The race for supremacy in number 
of registrations, between New York 
and Ohio, turned decidedly in favor of 
the Empire State at the close of the 
year, after Ohio, for the first time in 
history, had passed it at the mid-year 
count. New York leads by a comfort- 
able margin, and also shows a larger 
percentage of increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Analysis of the figures discloses that 
five states—New York, Ohio, California, 
Pennsylvania and I[llinois—have more 
automobiles and trucks registered with- 
in their individual boundaries than the 
entire continent of Europe. These 
states have a combined registration of 
2,445,536, which is 30 per cent of the 
entire country’s registration, 

Washington (state) superseded Mary- 
land in the distinction of having the 
largest percentage of increase. Mary- 
land’s 1918 increase over 1917 was 82 
per cent, but Washington took the 
lead last year with only 48 per cent. 
North Carolina ran a close second, 
with 47 per cent, which compares with 
its own gain of 50 per cent the preced- 
ing year. 

The figures reflect the fact that the 
automobile industry, the second largest 
in the country, is in an era of almost 
limitless expansion. It has converted 
those with pessimistic views of the 
future of the internal combustion en- 
gine as a means of vehicular transpor- 
tation into confirmed optimists. It 
has forced Nation, State and County 
to establish good road building pro- 
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grams broad enough to keep pace with 
its own development. 

The magnitude of this growih is 
bare'y reflected in the statistics given 
in the foregoing. A better view of it 
is obtained when it becomes known 
that during 1919 there were manufac. 
tured in the United States 1,586,787 
passenger cars and 305,142 trucks, num- 
bers that exceed all previous records, 
even those of 1917, heretofore the ban- 
ner year of the industry. The total 
value of these cars was $1,807,594,580; 
and if accessories are added, the total 
reaches well above two billions, thus 
placing the automotive industry next 
to steel among the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. 

These tremendous figures need only 
to be quoted to impress on the insur- 
ance man the splendid opportunity the 
automobile provides as a vehicle for 
the successful conduct of his own busi- 
ness, 





AUTO UNDERWRITERS MEET 
Forms Committee of the Organization 
Refers Business to a 
Draft Committee 





A lengthy agenda was taken up at 
the meeting of the forms committee of 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, last week, and following 
discussion, was referred to a draft com- 
mittee to be appointed by the chairman 
of the organization. The questions in 
the agenda had been accumulating 
since last April, it was said, and de- 
cision on them will probably not be 
reached until the meeting next month. 
No date for this meeting has been set, 
so far. 

The questions in the agenda include, 
Manufacturer’s and Dealer’s Automo- 
biles and Automobile Fleets; Pacific 
Coast Dealer’s Forms; Pacific Coast 
Tractor Endorsement; Manufacturer's 
Output Form; Monthly Reducible Pol- 
icy; General Cover Contracts; Riot and 
Civil Commotion; Legal Liability of 
Garage Owners; Smbezzlement and 
Wrongful Conversion Confiscation 
Clause; Collision Abandonment; Deal- 
er’s Form E, change in text; Hail In- 
surance; Inclusion of Philippine Islands 
in Coverage of Property. 


THEFT COVERS 
Various Forms Used by Local Under- 
writers in Taking This Generally 
Unprofitable Risk 


Since the advent of the era of whole- 
sale thefts in connection with foreign 
trade, marine underwriters have de- 
vised several systems to lighten the 
loss claims which daily flood their of- 
fices. Being unable to secure common 
action on this problem throughout the 
entire market each company and under- 
writing agency has devised its own pe- 
culiar methods for treating theft and 
pilferage covers. Many offices won't 
write the risk under any conditions, be- 
lieving there is no profit possible. 
Others have adopted the seventy-five 
per cent clause, charging the same rate 
as they formerly did for full and com- 
plete coverage. A few still write 100 
per cent coverage, but charge a much 
higher rate than previously. 

Several marine offices, instead of ac- 
cepting any of the aforementioned 
schemes, which are the most common 
in the New York market, have developed 
their individuality to a more marked 
degree. One company stamps the fol- 
lowing clause on its certificates and 
policies “Including the risks of theft, 
robbery, and/or pilferage, but in the 
event of claim this company is only to 
be liable for the excess over 25 per 
cent of the insured value of each case 
or shipping package.” This clause may 
be classed as a first cousin of the 75 
per cent clause but is obviously more 
advantageous to the underwriting com- 
pany. 





STILES-McHENRY COMPANY 

The Stiles-McHenry Company, 
Gloucester City, N. J., was incorporated 
at the office of the County Clerk of 
Paterson, last week. The object of the 
corporation is to deal in insurance. The 
capital is $100,000; the incorporators 
are William J. Stiles, Jr., Anna M. El- 
liott and Joseph A. McHenry. 


West Chester, Pa., has invested in a 
large supply of high pressure fire hose. 








15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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Fireman’s Fund 
Official Family 


SPLENDID RECORD OF SERVICE 


Thirty Years Ago J. B. Levison, Present 
President, Was Appointed 
Marine Secretary 


The Fireman’s Fund “Record” con- 
tains an unusually interesting article 
on “A Family Anniversary and Its Sig- 
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nificance to the ;Agent.” It has to do 
with the length of service of the official 
family of the Fireman's Fund. 

The editor recalls that thirty years 
ago on the fourteenth of this month, 
President Staples sent out a letter con- 
taining among other announcements 
that of the appointment of J. B. Levi- 
son, now president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, as marine secretary. 

The editor then goes on to say that 
the purpose of this article is not solely 
commemorative. The occasion has 
turned attention to a circumstance of 
larger interest, that of the nine execu- 
‘tive officers of the Fireman’s Fund, 
seven have been with the company 
continuously for twenty years or long- 
er and six of those seven for more 
than twenty-five years. Continuing the 
article says: 

There is a deeper meaning to this 
condition, though, than a mere casual 











matter of felicitation. Such length 
and continuity of service among so 
many of the executive officers throws 
a new light on the familiar phrase, 


touches close to every local agent. 


Such permanency of service among. 
the officers makes for stability and re- 


Fireman’s Fund family, but overtopping 
that it points to this lesson which 
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close upon sixty years. It has followed 
those policies consistently largely be- 
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have been imbued with the traditions 
of the company—and one of the strong- 
est of those traditions is to meet the 
demands of modern business and con- 
ditions. 

Stability, like anything else, can be 
carried to excess. Such a possibility 
is guarded against in the Fireman’s 
Fund organization, however; from first 
to last the company has acted on the 
rule of caling upon the services of the 
ablest men as needed. Moreover, the 
retirement age-limit which is applied 
to the company’s officers precludes the 
possibility of mere seniority supplant- 
ing ability. New blood has always 
found a place in the Fireman's Fund 
Family— but it must be new blood with 
the right percentage of red corpuscles. 

The following thumbnail sketches 
of the officers are pertinent here: 

President Levison joined the com- 
pany in 1890, as marine secretary, af- 
ter twelve years’ experience in the in- 
surance business, during which he had 
risen to the marine secretaryship of 
the Anglo Nevada Assurance Corpora- 
tion. He became second vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund in 1890, first 
vice-president in 1914, and president in 
1917, succeeding Bernard Faymonville 
on his retirement. 

Vice-President Marshall joined the 
company in May, 1900, when the firm 
of Marshall & McElhone was organized 
to manage the Western Department. 
Mr. Marshall had previously had broad 
experience in the service of various 
companies. He became sole manager 
of the Western Department in 1914 and 
was elected to the vice-presidency No- 
vember 28 last. 

Secretary Blanchard entered the fire 
underwriting clerical force of the Head 
Office July 12. 1890. He occupied var- 
ious desks and was made special agent 
for California in 1901, later being given 
jurisdiction over Idaho, Montana, EKast- 
ern Washington and Eastern Oregon. 
In April, 1907, he was elected assistant 
secretary, and in September, 1918, 
secretary. 

Treasurer Gardiner is the oldest of 
the present officers in point of service, 
his connection with the company dat- 
ing from 1883. After business experi- 
ence in San Francisco and Arizona, he 
became junior clerk in the Head Office 
in that year. He occupied various posi- 
tions, including assistant cashier, be- 
fore he became cashier in 1904. Two 
years later he was made treasurer. 

Marine Secretary Follansbee came to 
the company at the close of his high 
school studies in 1892. He started as 
a clerk in the Marine Department and 
has been with that department ever 
since, witnessing its growth many fold. 
It was in 1911 that Mr. Follansbee as- 
sumed his present position. 

Assistant Secretary French, like Mr. 
Levison and Mr. Blanchard, joined the 
company in 1890, becoming mail clerk 
on May 26 of that year. He was ad- 
vanced through various desks in the 
Fire Underwriting Department, becom- 
ing chief examiner in 1898 In Febru- 
ary, 1901, he was made Head Office 
special agent and on January 12, 1912, 
was elected assistant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Wright was ap- 
pointed state agent for Texas on Febru- 
ary 15,1911. A year later he was made 
general agent. In May, 1917, the Pa- 
cific Coast Automobile Department was 
put under his management. His elec- 
tion as assistant secretary took place 
in February, 1918, just seven years af- 
ter he had joined the company. 

Assistant Secretary White was em- 
ployed by Mr. Faymonville, then secre- 
tary, in the spring of 1891, his head- 
quarters being in Denver and his ori- 
ginal territory Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah, and the Black Hills dis- 
trict of South Dakota. On January 1, 
1908, he was made general agent. He 
was elected assistant secretary and 
transferred to the Head Office Febru- 
ary 1, 1919. 

General Auditor Randall came to the 
Fireman’s Fund a year and a half ago 


after long experience beginning in his 
native city, New Orleans. Subsequent- 
ly he moved to Philadelphia and finally 
to New York, where he held an im- 
portant executive position with one of 
the leading offices. 

The growth of the Fireman’s Fund 
and of its subsidiary companies has 
necessitated the enlargement of the 
Head Office facilities. On September 
25 the company announced that it had 
bought the property in Sansome Street 
immediately adjoining the Head Office 
building. The acquisition is improved 
at present with a two-story and base- 
ment building of brick. 

The purchase was made in order that 
the Head Office building might remain 
in its present form, without enlarge- 
ment or change in the architectural 
effect which now helps to make the 
intersection of California and Sansome 
streets one of the most attractive as 
well as one of the most imposing finan- 
cial corners in the country. From the 
opposite side of California Street the 
Head Office is faced by the Bank of 
California, whose building is similar in 
size and architectural lines. On the 
other corners are the Alaska-Commer- 
cial building and the new fifteen-story 
Balfour-Guthrie building, both notewor- 
thy among office buildings. 

The new holding of the Fireman's 
Fund will be connected with the Head 
Office for use jointly. The new lot has 
a frontage of fifty feet on Sansome 
Street, its depth being eighty-seven 
feet six inches, making the total hold- 
ing of the company 137 feet six inches 
in Sansome Street and eighty-seven feet 
six inches on California. 


S. T. COLLINS TO RETIRE 


Western Manager of Providence-Wash- 
ington Will Leave Service About 
the First of the Year 


S. T. Collins, western manager of the 
Providence-Washington at its Chicago 
office, has resigned and will retire from 
active business about the first of the 
year. His retirement is due to ill 
health. He sought to retire about a 
year ago, but the company persuaded 
him to take an extended leave of ab- 
sence. He spent several months on the 


Pacific Coast and returned apparently 
much improved in health, but began to 
lose as soon as he returned to his desk. 

Vice-President C. D. Dunlop has been 
in Chicago looking after the matter of 
a successor to Mr. Collins but has made 
no announcement along that line as yet. 
It had been rumored that the Provi- 
dence-Washington would discontinue its 
western department on Mr. Collins’ re- 
tirement and handle all business from 
the home office, but Mr. Dunlop denied 
that any such move was contemplated. 

Mr. Collins has had a long exper- 
ience in the fire insurance field. He was 
assistant secretary of the old Traders 
of Chicago, which went into liquidation 
after the San Francisco fire, and was 
selected by the receiver to take charge 
of the liquidation. He has served as 
assistant western manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund and as western manager of 
the Anglo-Nevada, afterwards succeed- 
ing to the western management of its 
successor, the Caledonian. 





OPENING RAIN DEPARTMENT 

Robert Gambles, of the head office 
of the Eagle, Star and British Domin- 
ions, is opening a rain insurance de- 
partment for that company in this 
country. He attended the dinner of 
the Insurance Society on Tuesday 
night. 





Overett N. Van Ness, an examiner in 
the Niagara Fire office, New York, has 
been appointed special agent of the 
company in Michigan, headquarters in 
Detroit. 


Wisconsin Has 
New Farm Schedules 


CUTS OUT RATE DIFFERENTIAL 





Serious Objection to This Action Was 
Taken By Companies on Account 
of Moral Hazard 


Madison, Wis., Oct. 26.—In accord- 
ance with a recent ruling of Platt Whit- 
man, Commissioner of Insurance, the 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau has pro- 
mulgated a new Farm Schedule, effec- 
tive November 1, 1920. The Depart- 
ment has held several hearings regard- 
ing alleged discriminations in the pres- 
ent Farm Schedule and the Commis- 
sioner in a recent order, held that the 
combined rate for fire and tornado in- 
surance on farm property, was a dis- 
crimination as this form of insurance 
was limited to one class and also that 
all insurers of the same class could not 
obtain the benefit of this combined rate. 

The rates for fire insurance were re- 
duced in the same amount as was the 
credit allowed for the combined policy 
rate. The Commissioner further held 
that the practice of differentials in in- 
surance rates based on differentials in 
values, was discriminatory. In accord- 
ance with this holding, the new sched- 
ule does not make a differential in the 
rates for live-stock, based on value. The 
companies had seriously objected to 
this holding claiming that there was a 
moral hazard in the insurance of high 
priced animals although it was admitted 
that the fire hazard on a thousand dol- 
lar animal was not any greater than on 
a hundred dollar animal. 

It was also brought out during the 
hearing that the farm writing compa- 
nies do not re-insure in the same pro- 
portion as do companies writing other 
classes of risks and that it was neces- 
sary to charge double and triple rates 


on certain classes so that a company 
could carry the entire line at a profit. 

It was the Commissioner’s idea that 
the policyholder should not be penal- 
ized on account of the underwriting 
practices of the farm writing compa- 
nies. 

The tornado insurance rates on silos 
were also changed so as to eliminate 
the differentials charged on silos, other 
than those of wood stave construction. 

During the hearings, there was con- 
siderable discussion of the installment 
plans of insurance, the fact being 
brought out that excessive rates of in- 
terest were charged in the use of the 
installment plan of insurance. 

R. C. HOSMER HONORED 

Honors have been decidedly bunched 
for R. C. Hosmer, Illinois state agent 
of the Phoenix of London. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest he was 
elected secretary of the association, 
and was also made president of the In- 
surance Survey Bureau Alumni, which 
met at the same time. Now announce- 
ment is made of his selection as assist- 
ant western manager of the National 
Liberty, in charge of the business of the 
western department of that company 
east of the Mississippi River. In that 
post he succeeds Carl] Koch, who was 
recently made Chicago metropolitan 
district manager of the company. H. 
A. Clark, the other assistant western 
manager, has charge of business 
west of the Mississippi. 


FROM BASEBALL TO INSURANCE 

Clinton H. Hoard, insurance broker, 
of the Sisley & Brinkerhoff agency, of 
80 Maiden Lane, returned to his posi- 
tion last Monday from Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he acted as publicity manager for 
Charles H. Ebbets, the Brooklyn base- 
ball magnate, during the world’s series. 
Mr. Hoard was presented with a leather 
traveling bag by members of the Brook- 
lyn team, in recognition of his services. 
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nating American Agents. 


With a world-wide service organization 
through which insurance can be promptly 
issued, and settling agents in foreign coun- 
tries for the satisfactory adjustment of 
losses, THE CONTINENTAL affords to Amer- 
ican property-owners ample facilities for 
protecting themselves against loss, with 
sound American indemnity in a reliable 
American Company. 


THE CONTINENTAL’s sound underwriting, 
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service, and the Company’s undeviating policy of respecting and 
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town throughout the United States and in 
Canada THe CONTINENTAL offers a com- 
plete line of insurance upon American- 
owned property located abroad. 
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Growing Use of Parcel Post 
For Local Deliveries Opens Up 


New Field for Insurance Agents 


Every now and then insurance agents 
are favored with particularly good op- 
portunities to exercise a real construc- 
tive influence in their communities. 
Those who seize such opportunities not 
only reap the immediate rewards of in- 
creased commissions but also profit in a 
much larger sense by adding immeasur- 
ably to their local influence and pres- 
tige. 

Such an opportunity has been created 
for thousands of agents by something 
which has taken place in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. With the co-operation of the 
Postoffice Department at Washington, 
a parcel post delivery system has been 
inaugurated which will take the place of 
individual store delivery systems for- 
merly used by the Omaha stores. 

This adoption of the parcel post plan 
for city and suburban deliveries is a 
most significant move. It strikes at the 
heart of a problem which is assuming 
serious proportions in the case of practi- 
cally every storekeeper in the country 
the increasing cost of delivering parcels 
to the homes of its customers. 

During recent years all the cost fac- 
tors in motor truck deliveries have in- 
creased. Gasoline, oil, tires, repairs and 
general maintenance have been con- 
stantly on the increase, as have also 
the wages paid to chauffeurs and their 
helpers. 

Owing to wide variations in 
finding methods, merchants are at some 
variance in their estimates of the per 
package cost of deliveries under existing 
individual store delivery systems. Fig- 
ures compiled through various associa- 
tions of retailers, however, indicate that 
the expense per package ranges from 8 
to 25 cents for each parcel. 

The far-reaching possibilities for re- 
ducing this heavy expense burden may 
be seen by the estimate, made after an 
exhaustive study of conditions in the 
city of Omaha, that under the parcel 
post local delivery system, ordinary par- 
cels will be delivered by parcel post for 
6.14 cents each. 

The sum total of saving to be realized 
by the stores of Omaha under the new 
plan can be realized in the light of 
statistics compiled by James W. Met- 
calfe, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tailers of Omaha. Mr. Metcalfe esti- 
mates that 3,000,000.packages are de- 
livered yearly by stores in the associa- 
tion and that 5,000,000 packages are 

annually delivered by stores through- 
out the city. Assuming a saving of as 
little as 2 cents per package under the 
parcel post plan, the yearly saving on 
5,000,000 packages would reach the im- 
pressive figure of $100,000. 

A little reflection will show the rea- 
son for these savings. The extrava- 
gance of the individual delivery system 
lies largely in the fact that there is 
wasteful duplication. During a single 
fay four or five delivery vehicles often 
stop at the same address, each deliver- 
ing one or two small purchases. More- 
over, while these vehicles—usually mo- 
tor trucks—-wait in front of a dwelling, 
apartment house or hotel there is an 
economic waste represented by the 
temporary idleness of the transporta- 
tion machinery, not to mention fuel con- 
sumption caused by motor engines 
which are allowed to run. 

The economies promised the Omaha 
merchants, too, are further increased 
by the co-operation extended by the 
A building en- 


cost- 


Postoffice Department, 





tirely separate from the main postoffice 
has been acquired for use as a central 
statton for the parcel post delivery 
department. 

Twenty other stations are to be estab- 
lished in different parts of the city to 
serve as outlying distributing centers. 
Carriers working out of these centers 
will deliver a considerable number of 
packages by foot, thus greatly reduc- 
ing the number of motor vehicles re- 
quired for the operation of the system. 
Motor trucks will be available, however, 
for the delivery of packages too heavy 
for foot carriers. 

In the “Dry Goods Economist” of Oc- 
tober 16th, in which the subject has 
been reviewed at some length, the state- 
ment is made that Thomas G. Mallahue, 
superintendent of the motor vehicle 
service of the Postal Department, will 
open bids for a government garage in 
Omaha, to be the largest in the coun- 
try’s postal system, designed to house 
the fifty or so trucks that it is estimat- 
ed will be required for local and subur- 
ban deliveries. 

Two deliveries a day are planned, one 
in the morning, the other in the after- 
noon so that customers will receive 
their purchases promptly. 

Since March 17 of this year the lead- 
ing stores of St. Paul, Minn., have been 
using the parcel post delivery system, 
results having been most satisfactory. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, on 
the strength of the success of this inno- 
vation in Omaha and St. Paul, store- 
keepers throughout the country can be 
interested in the parcel post delivery 
plan. It is also reasonable to suppose 
that any insurance agent who is enter- 
prising enough to boost the idea among 
the leading storekeepers of his town 
will be building a possible foundation 
for a most profitable parcel post insur- 
ance business if the idea is eventually 
adopted. And, regardless of whether 
the plan is adopted or not, he will at- 
tract favorable attention to himself as 
one whose ideas are not confined, in a 
narrow sense, to the field of insurance. 

If there is any truth in the statement, 
sometimes made of an insurance man, 
that he lacks imagination and breadth 
of vision, here is a chance for him to 
disprove it. 





MORE OFFICE SPACE 





Remodeled Buildings in John Street 
Effect Slight Relief in 
' Office Shortage 





With the alterations now being made 
on the loft buildings at Nos. 50, 56 and 
58 John Street, a slight relief will be 
effected on the shortage of office space 
in the insurance center. 

These properties, including the twelve 
story Reserve Court Building at Nos. 
51 to 53 Maiden Lane, in the rear, were 
sold by Charles B. Van Valen to the 
Molan Realty Corporation, last Feb- 
ruary. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately $25,000 has been spent in re- 
modeling the properties. 

Among the new tenants occupying 
the buildings are, the Sun Insurance 
office, and Russell & Zeigler occupy the 
store at 50-54 John Street, the Motor 
Car Mutual Fire & Casualty Insurance 
occupy the upper floors of 50-54 John 
Street, Robert B. McFalls & Company, 
Bergen Tallman, Healey, Scudi & Mur- 
phy, T. M. Ten Broeck Company, Tauch- 
ert & Woodward, A. Rosencrans & Com- 
pany, L. Kretchman, P. L. Pincers, and 
A. K. Boughmer & Company. In No. 
58 John Street, F. H. Ross occupies the 
ground floor and basement, Crum & 
Forster, the second floor, and J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen, the third floor. The two 
upper floors will be offered for rent 
upon completion of the alterations. 





STRENGTH INTEGRITY SERVICE 
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JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 
A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, ete 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Town Mutuals Must 
Increase Facilities 


TO COVER PROPERTY RISE 





Wisconsin Companies Restricted to 
Small Net Lines on Local Risks, 
But May Re-insure Excess 
Platt Whitman, commissioner of in- 
surance for the State of Wisconsin, in 
his annual report of transactions for the 
year 1919 in discussing town mutual 
fire insurance companies, has this to 

say: 

“We are aware that under present 
conditions town mutual companies must 
make some further provisions enlarg- 
ing their powers, if they are able to 
carry the necessary amount of insur- 
ance for one individual. The increased 
value of farm property and the conse- 
quent demand for increased insurance 
is one of the big problems of town mu- 
tual insurance and unless the compa- 
nies are able to handle this problem, 
their usefulness to the agricultural in- 
terests of the state is lessened. The 
legislature in its wisdom has enacted 
several statutes tending to restrict the 
maximum single risk, which may be as- 
sumed by mutual companies. It, how- 
ever, has made provision for a town 
mutual company to enter into re-insur- 
ance agreements, and we would sug- 
gest that re-insurance be used more 
generally. 

“The maximum single risk which 
may be written by a mutual company is 
limited by the provisions of Section 
1898 1 (a) and (b) of the statutes which 
reads as follows: 

“Section 1898. 1 (a) Except as other- 
wise provided by law, the maximum 
single risk shall be ten per centum of 
the admitted assets. (b) In a mutual 
company, it may be a greater amount 
not exceeding three times the average 
policy or one-fourth of one per centum 
of the insurance in force, whichever is 
the greater. 

“Single risk as used in the statutes 
includes all property subject to loss or 
damage by the same fire. It does not 
necessarily mean the amount of insur- 
ance written in a single policy as the 
property may be so located that the 
same fire would not damage all of the 
items mentioned in the policy. 

“There may be instances where the 
property covered in two or more pol- 
icies are a single risk as the items in- 
sured. thereunder are so located that 
they are subject to loss or damage by 
the same fire. A number of companies 
have been violating this statute by 
writing two or more policies on the 
same risk, thinking that the term single 
risk means a single policy. 

“From a careful study of the var- 
ious policy contracts in use, we have 
noted practically all of the companies 
provide that all property so located 
that there is less than one hundred feet 
of clear space between buildings is to 
be called a single risk. 

“It has come to the attention of this 
department that a number of the town 
mutuals are insuring all classes of 
property in cities and villages. This is 
in direct violation of section 1931—1 
(c) of the statutes, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 1931—1 (c). No property 
shall be insured in any such city or vil- 
lage except farm property or detached 
dwelling houses and contents, or barns 
or outbuildings.used in connection with 
such dwelling house and not used for 
trade or manufacturing, and the con- 
tents of such barns or outbuildings.’ 

“On examination of the annual state- 
ments, we have noted that a number of 
the companies have been losing con- 
siderable money through the failure to 
collect assessments that have been 
levied against policyholders. In this 
connection, we call attention to Section 
1936 of the statutes which provides that 
directors are personally liable for their 
failure to either collect all assessments 
due the company or bring an action at 
law to enforce such payment. 


Wants to “Calendar” 
Fire Prevention Day 


———_ 


MEDIUM FOR SPREADING IDEA 


Schedule Rating Office of Newark 
Believes Such a Method Would 
Help Greatly 





The Schedule Rating Office, of New- 
ark, is renewing its efforts to have 
Fire Prevention Day distinguished on 
calendars. In a letter on the subject, 
the Expert’s Office says: 


“In the fall of 1914 this office initiated 
a movement to have Fire Prevention 
Day featured on all calendars and desk 
pads. At that time the subject was 
taken up with several large organiza- 
tions interested in such work and with 
the large calendar manufacturers. 
Practically nothing was accomplished. 
During the early part of this year we 
renewed our efforts to have Fire Pre- 
vention Day ‘Calendared.’ Several 
large manufacturers have already ad- 
vised that they will ‘Calendar’ Fire 
Prevention Day. 

“I am writing to you, presuming that 
you purchase and distribute calendars, 
to ask you to consider this excellent 
method of commemorating the lesson 
that should have been learned by the 
Chicago fire, but which we now en- 
deavor to teach the people every day in 
the year, laying particular emphasis on 
the lesson during the week in which 
October 9th occurs, the anniversary of 
that great catastrophe. 

“In reviewing statistics I find that, in 
spite of all of the work that has been 
done to spread the fire prevention gos- 
pel and propaganda, $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 worth of property and 
15,000 lives are lost by fire each year 
in the United States. These same sta- 
tistics show that almost the same per- 
centage is due to carelessness now as 
formerly. It seems to me that the ex- 
planation of this is to be found in the 
fact that a large part of our gospel and 
propaganda reaches but a comparative- 
ly small number of the people. 

“The calendar is to be found in every 
home and office in the land. I know of 
no better medium for impressing on the 
mind of every individual, at least once 
a year, that there is need,and a great 
need, for learning the lesson taught by 
the Chicago conflagration, and the mil- 
lions of fires that occurred before and 
since. 

“President Wilson in his recent Fire 
Prevention Day Proclamation has set 
October 9th as the day. His action 
makes it a National day. Practically 
all of the States set October 9th as Fire 
Prevention Day. 

“T hope that after you have con- 
sidered this carefully you will con- 
clude to order your calendars and desk 
pads with October 9th featured in some 
color and, if you care to, place some 
good fire prevention ‘don’ts’ or axioms 
on the October sheet of your calendar, 
and on the desk pad sheets for every 
day of the week in which October 9th 
occurs.” 





“Complaint has reached the Depart- 
ment that the Town Insurance Com- 
panies are not paying fire department 
dues on risks written in cities and 
villages. 

“Section 1926m of the statutes pro- 
vides that every insurance company 
shall pay two per cent of the net pre- 
miums and assessments on risks writ- 
ten in cities 2nd villages having proper 
fire protection. This section of the 
statutes applies to town mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

“There has been a tendency for town 
mutuals to embark into the tornado 
and windstorm field. As the territory 
in which a town mutual operates is a 
restricted one, a proper distribution of 
risk cannot be secured as all property 
insured would be subject to the same 
storm. This form of insurance should 
be handled by companies doing a state- 
wide business.” 
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Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
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Re-Election of Mr. Cox 

The re-etection of Frederick J. Cox 
as president caused no surprise, Mr. 
Cox has done much to bring the com- 
panies and agen s together more c ose- 
ly and under him the Association has 
grown in power. He has appointed 
some imporiant conference committees 
which have important work to do. 
es 2. © 


Old Timers Get Together 
During the convention an informal 
dinner was held, attended by some of 
the former presidents of the associa- 
tion, and it was said that this really 
resulted in an organization inside of the 
Nationa! Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents’ organization. Some of the old 
timers have felt that they have been 
crowded out of the zone of influence 
and they will be ready to step in again 
if the occasion demands. 
* - + 


A New Wit 

The convention developed a new wit, 
W. P. Battelle, of Los Angeles. He and 
his associates have practically cap- 
tured the next convention for Los An- 
gcies. Batte le’s telegrams from Mack 
Sennett, giving a welcome message 
from his bathing girls, and from Doug 
Fairbanks, caused lots of amusement. 
It will be interesting to see how the 
new railroad rates affect the attend- 
ance next year. It will cost about $250 

a round trip from Chicago. 

* + * 


Small Delegation From the East 
The delegation from New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
was very small. Most of the agents 
present were from tha Middle West. 
+ * ” 


The Best Concrete Suggestion 
Most of the agents when asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter to give their 
opinion as to the best dollar and cents 
suggestion made at the convention said 
that it was the advice of Cecil F. 
Shallcross, United States manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, to push 
renta) insurance. ; 

“I am going home and make my Des 
Moines expenses and then some on that 
suggestion,” said one of the agents. 
The thought had not occurred to plen- 
ty of locals that with the present high 
rentals it would not be possible in case 
a residence burned to get as good a 
one at the same rent. 

“How many of you agents carry such 
insurance?” asked Mr. Shallcross. 

2 * . 

Clancy a Popular Figure 

Pat J. Clancy, president of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents, did as 
much as any one man to make the 
visiting agents feel at home. He was 
in direct charge of all the committees. 
In the convention number of The East- 
ern Underwriter, issued on October 23, 
the statement was made that Mr. Clan- 
cy “was once president of the agents’ 
association,” when it should have read 
“Mr. Clancy was elected president of 
the agents’ association,” the election 
having been held the day before the 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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Solomon S. Huebner’s 
“Marine Insurance” 


SUBJECT ADMIRABLY COVERED 





New Volume Describes the Business in 
a Clear-Cut Style; Types of 
Policies Analyzed 





Students of the intricacies of marine 
insurance, whether employes of marine 
agencies and companies or college men 
can find no better text-book on the 
subject than Solomon S, Huebner’s 
“Marine Insurance.” This volume, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., has been 


adapted to the needs of beginners and 
is readily understandable by those who 
ar? unacquainted with the many techni- 
cabities of marine insurance, Professor 
Huebner brings together in concise and 
compact form the essentia! facts, prin- 
ciples, and practises of the business 
and presents them in a pleasing style. 
Few volumes have been prepared on 
this increasingly important subject 
that are suitable for the uninitiated, and 
Professor Huebner’s latest work comes 
as a welcome addition to the literature 
on marine insurance. 

The various chapters deal with the 
nature and functions of marine cov- 
erage, types of underwriters, types of 
policies, analysis of the policy contract, 
analysis of the perils covered, total 
losses, general average, particular av- 
erage, cargo and freight insurance, 
bui’der’s risks, marine underwriters’ 
associations, re-insurance agreements, 
and rate-making. ‘Marine Insurance” 
seems particularly useful for banks, 
since the officials of many financial in- 
stitutions have complained that their 
clerks are not sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with insurance contracts to know, 
when thev scan a policy or certificate, 
whether the banks’ loans are adequately 
protected from possible loss. 

No branch of insurance covers a 
wider range of risks than marin? in- 
surance. Every possible danger that 
threatens cargo or hujls on the seas or 
in harbors, in warehouses or in dry- 
docks, must be understood by marine 
underwriters and protection afforded 
agoinst these hazards. Because of this 
multip icity of policies and because also 
of the wide variety of forms used by 
jndividual underwriters and _ brokers, 
Professor Huebner’s description of poli- 
cies, as contained in “Marine Insur- 
ance,” should interest fire and casualty 
underwriters who are accustomed to 
standard statutory forms. Extracts 
from the chapter on this subject are 
given herewith as follows: 

Types of Policies 

“An examination of the various types 
of contracts written in the United 
States shows that numerous titles are 
used to designate-them according to 
the subject matter insured or the par- 
ticular method of assuming the risk. 
While a comparison of the different 
types reveals that the phraseology 
varies considerably, a closer examina- 
tion, whether with regard to vessel, 
cerzo, or freight pot‘cies, will show that 
they all have been adapted to the par- 
ticular risk from a common form, and 
that despite variations the basic portion 
of the contract is approximately the 
same. The only real difference exists 
in the adaptation of the contract to 
certain particular conditions, and not in 
the essential form or content of the 
document itself. To an increasing ex- 
tent, also, special agreements in the 
form of clauses or endorsements are 
being standardized so that their appli- 
cation by numerous companies, as occa- 
sion requires, will be approximately the 
Same, thus giving to the insuring pub- 


lic the advantage of the certainty that 
results from uniformity of phraseology 
and usage. 

“With reference to hull risks, some 
policy forms are general in their appli- 
cation, while others are limited to 
particular risks. Thus there are so- 
called ‘vessel policies,’ ‘vessel and 
freight policies,’ ‘sailing vessel poli- 
cies,’ ‘steamboat policies on'y,’ ‘tug 
policies,’ ‘stranding or collision policies 
only,’ ‘lighterage policies,’ ‘yacht poli- 
cies,’ ‘fishing policies,’ etc. Some poli- 
cies are adapted to meet the needs of 
special trades, such as ‘Great Lakes or 
river traffic policies,’ ‘canal hull poli- 
cies,’ ‘river cargo policies,’ and ‘lake 
cargo and vesse’ policies.’ Special 
forms are also issued to insure ‘port 
risks,’ i. e., cover vessels while in port, 
as distinguished from the assumption 
of risks connected with the actual con- 
duct of a voyage; and ‘builders’ risk 
policies’ which refer to vessels while 
undergoing construction or repairs. As 
regards cargo insurance there are ‘spe- 
cial’ policies which cover individual 
risks; ‘open’ contracts which protect 
all shipments within a given trade and 
coming under a certain description; 
‘blanket’ and ‘transit floater’ contracts 
which are used widely in coastwise and 
inland marine commerce; and special 
contracts designed to cover certain 
types of products, such as grain, cot- 
ton, lumber, coal, livestock, or refriger- 
ated commodities. Through the use of 
special clauses underwriters will also 
insure commissions, profits, and other 
special interests. 

“Unlike the practice in fire insurance 
(where a standard statutory pojicy is 
in general use), no standard form of 
marine insurance policy is required by 
law in this country. Each companv 
uses its own form of contract, and 
while the differences between various 
companies in this respect are not great, 
yet they are sufficient to require thor- 
ough familiarity -with the policy forms 
of different underwriters on the part of 
brokers and prospective applicants for 
insurance. This is particularly true 
where property is insured under many 
policies issued by different companies. 
Failure to examine the contracts is 
likely to lead to the existence of non- 
concurrent insurance, i. e., the severa} 
policies as regards their printed, writ- 
ten, or stamped portions may conflict 
with one another. The avoidance of 
such legal entanglements, which the 
courts are frequent’y unable to solve 
equitably, was one of the chief reasons 
which induced fire insurance companies 
to favor the adoption of a uniform 
standard contract. In Great Britain 
more has been done along this line than 
in the United States, and while no par- 
ticular form of marine policy is re- 
quired, that country has seen fit to codi- 
fy its marine insurance law in the 
monumental Marine Insurance Act of 
1906. This Act outlines in detail the 
rules which are to govern the writing of 
marine insurance in Great Britain. Fol- 
Jowing the presentation of these rules, 
the Act sets forth the Lloyd’s form of 
policy and presents in connection there- 
with the rules to be followed in con- 
struing its provisions. 

“Valued” and “Unvalued” Policies 


A valued policy is one which stipu- 
lated some agreed value (not necessar- 
ily the real value) such as $10,000 of 
cotton, or a vessel worth $200,000. An 
unvalued policy (also frequently called 
an open policy) is, on the contrary, one 
which omits to specify the value of the 
subject insured, but leaves this to be 
ascertained when a loss occurs. The 
important difference between the two is 
that in case of total !oss, in the absence 
of fraud, the valued policy entitles the 
insured to receive the value specified 
in the policy without proving the 
amount of loss, while the unvalued pol- 








How many men 


really understand The Jones Act? 


The divergent opinions heard about the new Merchant 
Marine Law, or Jones Act, point to one thing: Many people 
are expressing opinions on the new law without having ; 
knowledge of the facts underlying it. Many have not a clear 
conception of the conditions that the Jones Act was designed 


to remedy. 
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Nowhere have we seen a clearer statement of the insurance 
conditions underlying the Jones Act, than that contained in 
the summary of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. Ship- 


ping Board. 
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icy makes necessary an adjustment as 
proof of the loss incurred. In case of 
partial loss, however, this difference 
does not exist, since an adjustment 
must be made irrespective of whether 
the policy is valued or unvalued. Un- 
valued policies, it should be added, are 
not frequent’y used at present. 
“Named” and “Floating” Policies 
This classification refers to the pres- 
ence or absence in the policy of the 
name of the vessel for a particular voy- 
age. By floating policy is meant one 
which describes the limits of the voy- 
age, the value of the property insured, 
and the type or class of vessel to be 
employed, but does not specify any 
particular vessel. The policy, in other 
words, states that it applies to any 
“ship or ships” or “steamer or steam- 
ers.” The wording is thus made suffi- 
ciently broad to enable the merchant 


to insure his goods before ascertaining 
the name of the vessel on which they 
wil be shipped, and to give him pro- 
tection in case of loss before he is able 
to obtain specific insurance. As soon, 
however, as the name of the vessel em- 
ployed on the voyage becomes known 
to the insured this information, togeth 
er with any important attending facts, 
is “declared” to the underwriter and 
endorsed on the policy, thus making it 
a “named” policy instead of a “float- 
ing” one 
“Voyage” and “Time” Policies 

The first type denotes insurance for 
a specific trip, as from New York to 
Liverpool, and the second refers to in- 
surance for a period of time, usually 
for one year from noon of a given date 
to noon of the same date one year hence. 
Time policies are usually applied to 
hulls, but there are many exceptions. 
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Their advantage consists in giving the 
insured permanent protection fora con- 
siderable period of time; and when the 
vessel is constantly employed in a reg- 
ular trade will avoid the necessity of 
renewing the insurance for each suc- 
cessive voyage. 


Open Cargo Policies 


“These contracts (often referred to 
as ‘floating’ policies or the ‘open pol- 
icy cargo form’) protect all shipments 
of the insured as described in the pol- 
icy, if made within certain named geo- 
graphical limits. At present, the great 
bulk of ocean cargo insurance—some 
authorities have estimated as high as 
ninety per cent—is written under this 
form, The term of the policy may be 
either for a definite or an indefinite 
period, usually the latter. During the 
life of the contract the insured is re- 
quired to report, from time to time, all 
shipments coming under the description 
of the policy as they come to his 
notice, hence the use of the designa- 
tion ‘open policy.’ It is highly import- 
ant, however, that the ivsured should 
declare all shipments coming under the 
protection of the policy, and not mere 
ly those on which losses may have 
been incurred, Underwriters are en- 
titled to co'‘ect premiums on the full 
amount of cargoes at risk, and failure 
to declare any shipments wi'l to that 
extent deprive the underwriter of the 
proper premium to which he is enti sed, 
Although the amount that will be pro- 
tected and the premium to be paid are 
not determined in advance, there is 
neverthe ess, a general control exer- 
cised through the use of a valuation 
claus® aid the application of a limit of 
liabil ty on any one steamer. While no 
termination date is mentioned in the 
contract, provision is usually made for 
cancellation by either party, subject 
to thirty days’ notice. The premium 
will, of course, depend on the volume 
of shipments and is computed as per 
a rate schedule attached to the con- 
tract. 


“The serviceability of open policies 
to modérn commerce must be apparent. 
Their advantage lies in the fact that 
each separate shipment need not be 
specifical y insured in advance. In 
modern commerce it is very common 
for importers and others to be without 
knowledge as to the time of shipment 
or arrival of goods in which they are 
interested. A requirement, therefore, 
to have each shipment insured sepa- 
rately in advance would subject many 
to the risk of having exposed cargoes 
uninsured, Under open policies, how- 
ever, all goods afloat are covered, quite 
irrespective of definite knowledge of 
the shipment by the insured, thus 
affording a type of protection whig¢h 
modern large scale cammerce absoite- 
ly needs for its convenient conduct. 


Blanket Policies 


“Such contracts resemble open poli- 
cies in their general purpose, but are 
radica ly different in their application. 
In fact, they may be described as 
‘closed’ instead of ‘open.’ The nature 
of the goods the geographical and time 
limits, and the payee of the loss are 
set forth in the contract, as well as a 
definite limit of liability with reference 
to any one vessel at a given time. 
Compared with open policies the prin- 
cipal difference lies in the method of 
computing and paying the premium. 
Under open policies, as we have seen, 
the premium is based on the amounts 
of targo actually covered, whereas un- 
der blanket policies the insured is 
charged a lump sum premium, based 
on the total amount of cargo which it 
is estimated will be protected during 
the term of the contract. If at the ex- 
piration of the policy the estimated 
total should prove to be in excess of 
the cargo actually carried, the under- 
writer agrees to return a portion of the 
premium, the amount so returned being 
computed according to the terms of 
the contract. Similarly, should the es- 
timated total fall short of the actual 
shipments the insured is obligated to 
pay an additional premium at some 
agreed rate. Should a loss be paid, it 


is usually required that there be a re- 
instatement of the policy for the 
amount thus paid, together with the 
payment of an additional premium 
equal to a pro rata portion of the an- 
nual premium for the unexpired term. 
On the one hand, it will be noticed, 
that this requirement of reinstatement, 
with additional premium charges, may 
involve «a considerable outlay on the 
part of the insured where he happens 
to suffer a number of losses. On the 
other hand, the blanket pblicy proves 
advantageous to underwriters in assur- 
ing them premium payments for the 
full amount at risk. Open policies too 
often lead to the practice on the part 
of the insured of failing to report cer- 
tain shipments coming under the pol- 
icy. Fairness clearly requires that the 
underwriters should be compensated 
for all cargo that receives protection, 
and that the insured should therefore 
report ajl his shipments. It is also 
offered as an advantage of blanket poli- 
cies to shippers that they do not re- 
quire the same detailed statement of 
sh'pments necessitated under the terms 
of an open contract. 

“A special form of blanket policy is 
the so-called ‘transit floater. These 
are designed to protect local shipments, 
especially in coastwise and inland com- 
merce, where it would be impossible 
for shippers constantly to report to un- 
derwriters all the numerous items of 
their shipments. Common carriers al- 
so frequent}y use such contracts to pro- 
tect shipments intrusted to their cus- 
tody.” 


WAS “KRAKOW” FIRE ARSON? 

Fourteen members of the crew and 
two petty officers of the steamer 
“Krakow” are reported to have been 
arrested charged with arson in connec- 
tion with the burning of that vessel in 
Havana harbor two weeks ago. It is 
said that the fire, which caused more 
than $700,000 damage to the vessel's 
hull and destroyed considerable cargo, 
was started purposely to cover up 
traces of theft, the crew having helped 
itself freely to the contents of packages 
and cases since the “Krakow” arrived 
at the siesta late in July. 


NIAGARA OPENS NEW BRANCH AT 
SEATTLE 

Paul A. Carew has been appointed to 
direct the business of the marine 
branch office opened by the Niagara 
Fire at 305 Mutual Life Building, Se- 
attle. Until recently Carew has been 
in charge of the marine activities of 
the Seeley & Co., general agency, with 
headquarters at Portland. He spent 
some time in the Navy having enlisted 
in the service during the war. Special 
Agent Chester Deering of the company’s 
fire department will also make his head- 
quarters in the new branch office. 


NORWEGIAN MEETING TODAY 

A general meeting of the Central Un- 
ion of Marine Underwriters in Chris- 
tiania will be held today to discuss the 
foreign exchange situation, and an at- 
tempt will possibly be made to raise 
marine rates, as Norwegian underwrit- 
ers are finding it increasingly difficult 
to secure profits on foreign business 
when the rate of exchange continues to 
move against them. 
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Local Re-Insurance 
Methods Are Upheld 





AGREEMENTS NOT VIOLATED 
Scandinavian Insurance Magazine’s 
Statements True in Few 


Instances Only 


Using well-known facts concerning 
one domestic company only, the “Scan- 
dinavian Insurance Magazine,” in its 
leading article of the August issue, 
broadly charges that many American 
companies are guilty of violating both 
the spirit and the terms or re-insurance 
contracts made with unadmitted Scan- 
dinavian companies, and attacks also 
The Eastern Underwriter for defending 
the methods of American companies in 
their re-insurance relations. The East- 
ern Underwriter is not attempting, nor 
has attempted in any previous article, 
to excuse any individual company, but 
undertakes to support the unimpeach- 
able integrity and honesty of the local 
market as a whole. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, moreover, challenges’ the 
Scandinavian Insurance Magazine to 
name specifically, giving concrete evi- 
dence, more than one purely American 
marine writing company that has 
“manipulated and abused” its re-insur- 
ance contracts with Scandinavian com- 
panies, and so tended to destroy that 
mutual feeling of trust and confidence 
which has characterized business rela- 
tions in the various insurance markets 
of the world. 

If there are other companies operat- 
ing in the local market that may be 
accused justly of knowingly holding back 
premiums due to re-insurers, presenting 
loss claims continually on risks of which 
the re-insurer has had no previous no- 
tices, or otherwise disregarding the 
terms of their re-insurance agreements, 
they are foreign admitted companies 
and not American. After a careful in- 
vestigation of the statements made by 
our contemporary The Eastern Under- 
writer can declare on excellent author- 
ity that the practises and methods of 
domestic companies as regards both 
premium and loss renderings are not 
open to accusation from any source, 
and that only one exception to this 
declaration exists. 

“There is nothing wrong with the 
idea underlying the system of interna- 
tional re-insurance,” the Scandinavian 
Insurance Magazine maintains. “It is 
a grand and healthy idea, but the sys- 
tem is being manipulated and abused to 
an extent that confidence, one of the 
chief elements of international insur- 
ance, has well nigh deteriorated into 
its own caricature, into that of blind 
trust. The cancer of abuse eating into 
the re-insurance system is not a Scandi- 
navian phenomenon, it is ravaging all 
countries being as fully international as 
the re-insurance idea itself. 

Says Premiums Are Unregulated 

“The payment of a premium has al- 
ways been, and must always be, the 
necessary qualification for putting for- 
ward a claim,” our contemporary con- 
tinues. “In many cases the claims put 
forward for payment are on risks the 
existence of which is even unknown to 
the re-insurer. The re-insurers to a very 
great extent are being treated as if 
they solely existed to pay claims. State- 
ments and premiums they receive after- 
wards, at the leisure of the ceding com- 
panies—‘leisure,’ in many cases spell- 
ing more than twelve months. 

dR * our contemporary (“The 
Eastern Underwriter”) is apparently 
laboring under the impression that the 
companies in question are paying their 
re-insurers about six months after the 
companies themselves have received the 
premiums. If that were the case feel- 
ings would not have reached the pitch 
they actually have. The fact is that the 
majority of re-insurance companies, 
which have paid on the nail all 
claims put forward by American and 
other companies, under the present 
System have to wait twelve to eighteen 


months to get their premiums regulated. 
Surely no defense is possible for such 
an unbusinesslike attitude on the part 
of an industry giving itself airs of 
scientific superiority, and we do not 
wonder that a great Scandinavian re- 
insurance company has made up its 
mind to pay no future claims unless at 
least 50 per cent of the premiums on 
current risks have been regulated, and 
also to use the first opportunity of test- 
ing this decision before a court of jus- 
tice.” 
Impressions Made Hastily 

In the afore-mentioned quotations are 
contained the principal points which 
the Scandinavian Magazine appears to 
believe apply to American companies 
generally, whereas the writer’s impres- 
sions are gained practically entirely 
from the facts made public in the Untt- 
ed States as well as in Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, concerning the affairs 
of one American company with its many 
re-insurers. So far as can be ascer- 
tained all other American companies 
have lived up strictly to the terms of 
their re-insurance agreements, and 
have not attempted willfully to misuse 
faith and trust. 

Mistakes are bound to occur, and 
more than once through ignorance for- 
eign re-insurers have been billed with 
losses before getting notice of pre- 
miums, and in such instances the re- 
insurers are justified in refusing to pay 
the ceding company until a full account 
is rendered. At the same time the re- 
insuring companies commit the error 
now and then of billing the ceding com- 
panies for premiums when the loss 
claims received by the re-insurers more 
than offset the total premiums owed. 

Re-insurance contracts always specify 
how often statements shall be forward- 
ed by the ceding company to the re- 
insurer, at what intervals cash balances 
shall be paid, and what percentage of 
the premiums the ceding company is 
entitled to hold as a loss reserve against 
possible losses. 

Usual Form of Accounts Clause 

Generally speaking the accounts be- 
tween the company and the re-insurer 
in respect to transactions under the con- 
tract are rendered monthly by the com- 
pany to the re-insurer within one month 
after the close of each calendar month. 
The accounts are paid by check within 
three months after the close of the 
month for which the account has been 
rendered. Asa security for the benefit of 
the ceding company for the due per- 
formance of the obligations of the re- 
insurer under the contract and to pro- 
vide the legal reserve demanded by the 
insurance departments of the United 
States the re-insurer may at all times 
maintain in the hands of the company 
a sum, usually called the deposit, equal 
to from 25 to 50 per cent of the actual 
yearly gross premiums less rebates and 
returns credited to the re-insurer under 
the contract, and whenever such de- 
posit drops to less than the stipulated 
percentage the re-insurey must remit 
funds sufficient to bring the deposit up 
to the required amount. The deposit is 
returned to the re-insurer upon the ex- 
piration of all risks after the ceding 
company has deducted the re-insurer’s 
proportion of any outstanding losses. 

Accounts are settled in accordance 
with the above procedure and not six, 
twelve, and eighteen months after they 
are due. Were the ceding companies 
to violate the wordings of their agree- 
ments the re-insurers could declare the 
contracts null and void. As few con- 
tracts have been terminated so abruptly 
prior to their normal expirations it is 
doubtful whether many _re-insurers 
knew positively that they were being 
mistreated. One can point out that the 
difficulties between this certain Amer- 
ican company and its re-insurers have 
so upset feeings in the Scandinavian 
markets that underwriters there have 
mistakenly come to believe that most 
American companies are_ heartless, 
money-grabbing organizations. 

Today the skeptical attitude is so 
widespread that the Scandinavian re-in- 
surers are taking full advantage of the 
foreign exchange situation to delay 
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payments to American ceding com- 
panies. Really, according to local opin 
ion, the matter of exchange in itself is 
not a cause for holding back the pay- 
ment of many losses, but is being used 
as an excuse while the re-insurers have 
an opportunity to examine the loss 
statements and satisfy themselves that 


they are not being mulcted. When, 
however, a'l possible doubts of the 


validity of claims have been dispelled, 
and when no other reasons for delay- 
ing payments are visible, the re-insur- 
ers willingly settle, dollar for dollar, 
in spite of the losses they incur through 
adverse exchange rates. The local mar- 
ket desires to see cordial re'ations re- 
established' between the two markets 
as rapidly as possible because the for- 
eign re-insurance markets are a neces 
sary complement to the domestic mar 
ket. 

“Justified Holding of Premiums” 

In a previous article The Eastern 
Underwriter referred to the “justified 
holding of re-insurance premiums.” 
This statement our Scandinavian con- 
temporary calls “the cancer eating in- 
to the re-insurance’§ system. This 
‘justified’ holding of re-insurance pre- 
miums is the very negation of the very 
fundamentals of all insurance.” The 
Scandinavian Insurance Magazine evi- 
dently believes this newspaper meant 
that a ceding company may retain the 
entire amount of premium due to a re- 
insurer aS a reserve against losses, 
and that the statement was a justifica- 
tion of the fo'lowing words written by 
an American company official and cir- 
culated widely abroad: “At the same 
time it has been our principle to retain 
all the premium and require our unad- 
mitted re-insurers to maintain the full 
New York State standard unearned 
premium and estimated loss reserve 
and we have done so in every case 
where we could.” The Eastern Under- 
writer is of the opinion that the ceding 
company is privileged to hold a fixed 
percentage of the premiums for a cer- 
tain period but only such an amount as 
named definitely in the contract, and 
ceding companies universally stipulate 
that some deposit will always be main- 
tained. 


NEW INSURANCE OFFICE 

The Realty Development Company, 
Micael Weinstein, president, Holman 
Building, 111 Second Street, Lakewood, 
New Jersey, has opened an office at the 
above location whereat a corps of 
specialists in the real estate and insur- 
ance field will be located. 


STATE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


Merchants & Shippers In Good Finan- 
cial Condition; Surplus Reduced By 
Outside Re-Insurance 


The State Insurance Department has 
completed an examination of the finan- 
cial condition of the Merchants & Ship- 
pers, giving the figures of June 30, 1920. 
They are as follows: total admitted as- 
sets, $462,506; net unpaid losses, $117,- 
816; unearned premiums, $32,797; capi- 
tal, $200,000; surplus, $49,438. 
The company’s surplus was reduced be- 
cause of the disallowance of credit for 
re-insurance in two unadmitted com- 
the Eureka Mutual and the 
Fire & Marine, both of Phila- 


and net 


panies, 
Mutual 
delphia. 

“The foregoing financial statement 
is compiled without any allowance for 
re-insurance in companies not author- 
ized in this state,” the report says, 
“and on such basis ‘the surplus is 
shown to be $49,438. Each of the two 
mutual companies is liable to the Mer- 


chants & Shippers for 25 per cent of 
the losses incurred. If a_ financial 
statement were compiled giving the 
company credit for such re-insurance, 


the surplus would be increased by ap- 
proximately $118,000.” 


ENLARGE MARINE OFFICES 

As the result of increased business 
during the last year both Talbot, Bird 
& Co. and W. J. Roberts, marine under- 
writer for the Standard Marine and the 
Union of Canton, have enlarged their 
office space at 63 Beaver Street. Mr. 
Roberts has moved recently from the 
sixth floor to the fifth, occupying the 
entire floor, while Talbot, Bird & Co 
has placed its accounting and policy 
departments on the sixth floor offices 
formerly occupied by the Standard 
Marine. 


Robert B. Jennings, of the firm of 
Wm. H. McGee & Co. marine under- 
writers, 15 William Street; F. F. Jen- 
nings, of Jennings & Cleaves, brokers, 
95 William Street and Harry Hall, of 
Hall, Morse Co., brokers, 100 William 
Street, are members of a party hunting 
big game in the Adirondacks. The 
party left last Friday and will be in 
the woods for about two weeks. 
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Renton’s Plan To 
Recover Cars 


USES HIDDEN WASHER SYSTEM 





Engages Burns Detective Agency; 
Co-operating With Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Detective Bureau 

The Renton Auto Recovery Service, 
Inc., of which W. B. Renton is presi- 
dent, has formed an affiliation with the 
William J. Burns International Detect- 
ive Agency and the Motor Car Abstract 
Co. The Renton service jgcludes the 
following: 

A—A set of secret devices which it 
furnishes to be attached by the owner to 
different parts of his car—one or more 
on the body of the car; one or more on 
the chassis, and the others on the mo- 
tor under the heads of bolts or nuts. 

B.—Upon placing these on the car 
there is filled out a detection card, 
giving full information where these de- 
vices were placed. 

The Renton Auto Recovery Service, 
Inc., is to furnish the Automobile Un- 
derwriters Detective Bureau with copies 
of all detection cars, as soon as they 
are received from car Owners who have 
subscribed to the service. This will 
enable the bureau to identify cars im- 
mediately without engine numbers, of 
which there are a great many, as a 
thief usually removes all identification 
marks. The washer system is used. 
By having an indeterminate number of 
washers, with no stated number to be 
placed upon any one particular car, the 
thief, no matter if he finds three or 
four, will not know whether he has 
found all of them, and, consequently, 
will want to get rid of the car as quick- 
ly as possible. As soon as the auto- 
mobile thieves realize what the Renton 
Auto Recovery Service is doing they 
will naturally do their best to remove 
the devices, but in a great many in- 
stances they are not mechanics, and, 
although they may take the car to a 
garage, they would have to remove 
every bolt and nut to be certain that 
they have every device that was placed 
upon the car. In addition, by placing 
these devices in the body of the car it 
would be almost impossible for a crook 
to find them, as it would be necessary 
to rip the car apart. 

A sample of the owner's detection 
card follows: 

Fill Out This Record and Mail At Once. 


Mngine No. .... Seria) No. .... License 
No. .... State .... Make of Car 

Type of Car ..... Model of Car ..... 
ee Re. Bisse Bee. cts EE, 

i. «es ME ...s Cofer..... Owners 
POD itive AGEGTOES 2.0.0:0.5: CRY isecce 
EE Ss aa kata et 


State below and mark chassis on back 
of this card where you have placed the 
Renton Detection Devices: ........... 
SE x.o.65 gk wesiv ek errs re 
I Ocal tanlgra aah bu 
Other distinguishing marks that may 
ORG 10 T1GOMETRCRUOR: 6... ccccnccvcees 
Renton Auto Recovery Service (Inc.) 
1777 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Learn About Engine 
- Breakdown Policy 


COVERAGE 





WIDE RANGE OF 


Provides Valuable Addition to Writing 
Facilities of Agents; Big 
Field for Line 





“Getting Acquainted with the Engine 
Policy,” is the title of an article by 
Stanley M. Ward, in the “Budget” of 
the Maryland Casualty Company. Of 
this policy, Mr. Ward says: 

The engine policy covers direct loss 
to the engine itself, including fly-wheel 
exp‘osion, caused by the accidental 
breakdown of any part of the engine. 

A few of the possible engine break- 
downs that usually lead to serious and 
expensive accidents covered by the en- 
gine policy are the failure of the pis- 
ton, piston rod, blowing out of the cylin- 
der head, breakage of cross heads, con- 
necting rods, cranks, crank pins, main 
shaft, cylinder frame or bearing pedes- 
tals, etc., not considering the enormous 
damage resulting from fly-wheel explo- 
sion, which is also included under the 
engine policy. 

The policy covers assured’s legal lia- 
bility to the property of others. Very 
frequently the disastrous breakdowns 
of an engine, attributed to the breakage 
of the parts which we have mentioned 
above, result in a wide-spread damage 
and destruction, in addition to assured’s 
own property, to that of neighboring 
property for which he would be liable; 
and for such loss under this engine pol- 
icy he would be fully protected. 

[It covers assured’s liability for per- 
sonal injuries and death resulting there- 
from, including workmen’s compensa- 
tion where permitted under the state 
laws. 

It also covers payment by the Com- 
pany, in addition to limits mentione | 
in the policy, the expenses incurred in 
defending any suit brought against the 
assured. the interest accruing on any 
verdict or judgment in such suit, and 
any court costs taxed therein against 
the assured. 


Consequential and Use and Occupancy 
Losses 

The direct loss engine policy may be 
extended by endorsement to protect 
the assured’s indirect loss to his own 
property through failure on account of 
the breakdown or explosion to main- 
tain his power. It may be further ex- 
tended by endorsement to cover as- 
sured’s loss of income or production by 
reason of his inability to manufacture 
or produce the product of his plant. 

Inspections 

The policy provides regular inspec- 
tions by a corps of trained and qualified 
inspectors employed by the Company 
of all engines, wheels or other appar- 
atus insured under an engine po icy. 
This service is a distinct value in itself, 
not considering the complete protection 
afforded by the policy in event of loss. 
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Insurance Schools 
Open in Hartford 


TRAVELERS REGISTER 2,000 





List of Lecturers and of Titles; Insur- 
ance Institute Also Opens Its 
Fall Term 





_ This week saw the opening of two 
different schools in the insurance city. 
On Monday the Travelers Extension 
School began its second year with a 
registration of nearly 2,000, the busi- 
ness English class alone having some 
543 pupils. On Tuesday Hartford wit- 
nessed the opening of the classes of the 
Insurance Institute for the season of 
1920-21, 41 8 

The Institute which was founded in 
1908 has planned an extensive schedule 
for the year and aside from classes in 
life, fire, and casualty insurance there 
wi.l be special classes in business and 
insurance law. The meetings of the 
Institute are held in the rear of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Company building and are noth- 
ing more or less than a series of talks 
by officials of the various insurance 
compantfes located in Hartford... They 
serve without salary. 

Many of the features and details of 
the Travelers school classes are an- 
nounced on another page of this issue. 

The life courses of the Institute began 
on Tuesday with “The History of Life 
Insurance,” by Albert H. Yost, assistant 
secretary of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

On Tuesday Nov. 2 Louis N. Dennis- 
ton, agency instructor with the Travel- 
ers will talk on “The Nature of Life In- 
surance and Its Uses;” Harold F. Lar- 
kin, assistant secretary of the Connecti- 


cut Mutual, will speak on “Types of 
Policy Contracts” on Nov. 9, while for 
the three following weeks lectures will 
be as fo lows: —“‘Measurement of Risk” 
by James §. Elston, assistant actuary, 
Travelers; “Rate Making” and “The Re- 
serve, Gross Premium and Loading,” 
also by Mr. Alston. The life insurance 
sessions will be held on Tuesday after- 
noons at 4.45 o’clock. 

The fire insurance meeting will be 
held on Wednesday evenings at 7.30 
beginning next week. Among the sub- 
jects to be taken up prior to December 
are: “Fire Insurance Plans and Sur- 
veys,” “Public Water Works and Fire 
Departments,” “First Aid Fire Protec- 
tion,” “Automatic Sprinkler Protection,” 
“Sprink’er Valves and Appliances.” 

The casualty insurance classes will 
be held on Thursday afternoons at 5 
o'clock, beginning November 4. Arthur 
P. Woodward, secretary accident de- 
partment of the Connecticut General, 
will speak on “History and Principles” 
at the first gathering and meetings on 
November 11 and 18 will be addressed 
by John J. Crowley, assistant secretary 
with the Travelers, who will talk on 
“Accident Underwriting” and “Health 
Underwriting.” Written examinations 
will be held in the last of December 
of the three courses. During the latter 
part of the season a number of instruc. 
tive subjects will be taken up. Mem- 
bers in the fire insurance course will 
be taken on inspections in local fac- 
tories as part of their study of fire 
hazards. Charles S. B'ake, president 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Company, is now president 
ot the Institute. 





IMPROVES BUILDING 
Building improvements are being 
made on the ground floor of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, at 60 
John Street, with a view to increasing 
the business efficiency of the office. 
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Wisconsin State Fund 
Totals $60,055,109 


OF THE NORMAL 





RATES 75% 





Premiums Collected During Last 17 
Years Amounts to $943,119; Cov- 
erage Against Fire and Tornado 


At the present time the amount of 
insurance in the Wisconsin State Fund 
is $60,055,109. The total amount of 
premiums and interest received by the 
State Fund from Apri] 1, 1903 to April 
1, 1920 was $943,119. Statutes govern- 
ing the Fund provide that rates to be 
charged for insurance shall be 75 per 
cent of the rates charged by responsible 
companies. 

Discussing the plan of operation of 
the State Fund, Commissioner Platt 
Whitman in his annual report says: 

“Insurance may be granted against 
the risk of fire or tornado. All state 
property is insured for fire and tornado, 
but counties, cities, villages, school dis- 
tricts, may insure for fire only or for 
fire and tornado. The property owned 
by the state, with the exception of the 
State Capitol and the Historical Li- 
brary, is insured for 90 per cent of its 
value, and a majority of the counties, 
cities, school districts, etc., have in- 
sured the same way. However, it is op- 
tional with these groups as to the 
amount they wish to carry and as con- 
siderable credit is given in the rate 
when insurance is carried to 70, 80, or 
90 per cent of its value, it is considered 
good practice by boards in control of 
public property, to carry insurance for 
these amounts. 

“In order to insure in the fund, it is 
necessary for the board in control of 
property to pass a resolution stating 
their intention so to do; the amount of 
insurance they desire carried; the term, 
either one year or five years; the kind 
of insurance, fire, or fire and tornado; 
the date they desire the state insurance 
to take effect, and whether they desire 
the insurance in force to run to expira- 
tion. This resolution should be for- 
warded to the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance. All losses are adjusted by the 
Commissioner. 

“The statutes provide that in case 
there is not enough money in the State 
Insurance Fund, that the State Treas- 
urer shall pay the losses out of the 
general fund, the general fund to be re- 
imbursed later by the Insurance Fund, 
when the Commissioner of Insurance 
elects to do so. This provision was 
taken advantage of the fund in 1903 
and 1904 in the first two years of its 
existence on account of the burning of 
the State Capitol. y 

“The inspection department of the 
fund is available to all boards insured. 
All properties are listed for inspection 
once a year, and in case the board so 
desires, additional inspections are 
granted. In the more hazardous risks, 
semi-annual inspections are made.” 


ADOPTS MERIT RATING SYSTEM 





Action Taken By the North Dakota 
Compulsory State Fund For 
Workmen’s Compensation 





Chicago, Oct. 26.—The North Dakota 
compulsory state fund has adopted a 
merit rating system for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. jUnder the 
new plan when an employer makes his 
first application for state insurance, 
his rating is made on the basis of the 
manual rate, plus 24 per cent. If his 
experience for the first twelve months 
is such as to qualify him for a lower 
rate, the premium is to be adjusted on 
the basis of his actual experience, but 
in no case is the rate to be lower than 
the manual rate. 

The system is also continued after 
the first twelve months, If the acci- 
dent experience develops a ratio in ex- 
cess of 10 injuries per $100,000 of pay- 
roll, a charge of 3 per cent is to be 
made for such excess. The purpose of 
merit rating a death is defined as 
equivalent to ten injuries. 





FORM INSURANCE PARTNERSHIP 

Charles H. Wier, and Thomas W. H. 
White, Jr., have formed a partnership 
to engage in a general insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Weir has been connected 
with the Aetna Life and the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford, 
for the last thirteen years, and Mr. 
White was formerly cashier of a bank 
at Fruitland, Pa. The new firm will be 
known as Weir and White with offices 
in the Countian Building, Philade'phia, 
~Pa. 


LOSE BLACK TOM SUIT 

After a trial before Judge William H. 
Speer in the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, the several insurance companies 
suffering losses as a result of the Black 
Tom explosion four years ago lost their 
suits to recover a total of $852,130.78 
damages from the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. Only once before has a jury failed 
to award damages to the plaintiffs in the 
Black Tom cases. That was in the case 
of the British Government, which sued 
to recover $1,000,000 for munitions lost 
in the disaster. Other plaintiffs have 
recovered judgments totalling millions 
of dollars. 

PLATE GLASS SUPPLEMENT 

The “Insurance Advocate” has issued 
a special supplement regarding plate 
glass insurance, Premiums for plate 
glass insurance in 1892 amounted to 
$1,010,558. For 1919 they reached $9,- 
488,146. 





FORM PARTNERSHIP 
Ralph S. Jones, of Beacon, N. Y., and 
Martin Brewster, Sr., of Lake Placid, 
N. Y., have formed a co-partnership for 
the handling of real estate and insur- 
ance, and have opened an office on Main 
Street, Lake Placid. 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION MEETS 


Sixth Annual Convention in Albany To- 
day; Many Committee Reports 
and Addresses on Program 


The sixth annual meeting of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York is being held today at the Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany, New York. 

The program for the meeting is as 
follows: Address of welcome, Edgar M. 
Griffith, Albany, former president of the 
Federation; response and president’s 
address, George A. Scott, Waverly, New 
York; appointment of committees; re- 
port of board of directors and executive 
committee, A. C. Hegeman, New York 
City; report of treasurer, Charles A. 
Porth, Albany; report of executive sec- 
retary, Stanley L. Otis, New York City; 
report of auditing department, Charles 
Bellinger, New York City; report of 
nominations’ committee; election of 
officers and directors. 

An address on “The Business Man 
and Insurance” will be delivered by 
Roy 8S. Smith, executive manager, Al- 
bany Chamber of Commerce. An ad- 
dress, “The Insurance Federation,” will 
be delivered by John T. Hutchinson, 
secretary of the Insurance Federation 
of America, 

Following these addresses there will 
be a report of the delegate to the an- 
nual convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Insurance Federations by A. C. 
Hegeman, New York City. 


REVENUE FOR SUPERVISION 

The fifty-first annual report of the 
Commissioner of Insurance for the State 
of Wisconsin showing transactions for 
the year 1919 show that that depart- 
ment collected in State taxes $853,- 
317.28, fire marshal taxes $42,365.27, fire 
department dues $163,169.94, fees $82,- 
152.20, a total of $1,141,004.69, while 
the expenses of conducting the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919 were $44,880.22. 
Of this amount $34,436.75 was expended 
for salaries and $10,443.47 for printing, 
postage, etc. 


WITH AMERICAN SURETY 

J. C, Leonard has joined the fidelity 
department of the American Surety 
Company. He was assistant secretary 
of the Lion Bonding & Surety Company 
of Omaha, Neb., and previously had 
been employed in the Chicago office of 
the American Surety Company. 

John §S. Flynn has become the head 
of the credit division of the department 
of review of the American Surety Com- 
pany. He has been with this company 
for two years, and prior to that was 
connected with the State Bank of Bos- 
ton. 
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Commercial Casualty To Build 

The Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Company has purchased the property 
at 41 to 45 Washington Street, Newark, 
and will use it as a home office when 
building conditions permit the erection 
of a modern office building... Posses- 
sion of the property will be taken on 
February 1, next. The new building 
will be near that of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company, which is now erecting 
a home office building in Washington 
Place, near Halsey Street. 

The Commercial Casualty plans to 
erect an office structure on the site, 
whose ground space approximates 25,- 
000 square feet. Tentative plans call 
for the use of one floor for a restaur- 
ant and welfare and entertainment pur- 
poses, while another will be unusually 
safeguarded against fire and utilized 
for the holding of records. Tennis 
courts for the use of the workers are 
to be erected on the rear part of the 
plot. 

The company was organized in 1910. 
Its business the first year amounted to 
$25,000 in premiums and now is more 
than $4,000,000. Then it employed 
eighteen people, and today its force ex- 
ceeds 400. Its New York offices are in 
the four-story building at 128 William 
Street. 

” - 4 
Biand’s Insulting Message 

It was thought at first that some ac- 
tion would be taken by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in re- 
senting the insult of John R. Bland, 
president of the U. S. F. & G., that if 
the Agents’ Association passed any 
resolutions about him or his company 
he would toss them into the waste pa- 
per basket. But the agents decided it 
would not be advisable to single him 
out for a reprimand. He was as popu- 
lar in Des Moines as is sauerkraut in 
Paris. 

+ + + 
Go-get-ers vs. Hustlers 

Agents having office space in the 
Hartford Branch of the Travelers have 
initiated their so-cajled Intra-Office Ac- 
cident Contest. There are twelve men 
in all, organized into two teams of six 
each, the Go-get-ers and the Hustlers. 
A. B. Simpkin is captain of the Go- 
get-ers, and F. 8. Hamilton of the Hust- 
lers. The contest runs for a month, 
from October 11 to November 11, and 
the object is to see which team can 
pile up the greatest volume of new 
accident business, At last reports, 
both were going strong. 

That reminds us that the New Haven 
Branch Office is growing so rapidly 
that it has been forced to increase its 
already large office space by taking 
four new offices on the eighth floor of 
the same building. 

e J - 
The Harding Parade 

Insurance men and women in excess 
of 2,000 turned out for the Harding- 
Coolidge parade on Fifth Avenue last 
night. The Travelers had about 500 
in line. Other companies represented 
by marchers included the Aetna, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, Fidelity & Casualty, Em- 
ployers Liability, and Maryland. The 
Dwight & Hillas representation was 
large. 

James G. Batterson was chairman of 
the insurance division, other members 
of the Committee being W. E. Taylor, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; Bayard P. Holmes, 
Chauncey §. S. Miller, of the North 
British & Mercantile; Luther B. Little, 
oj the Metropolitan Life; W. C. Potter, 








of the Preferred; A. M. Thorburn and 


W. H. Conroy. Major A. White was 
the distinguished looking marshal. 
Mrs. B. P. Holmes did good work in 
lining up Offices for the parade. 

oe a oe 

Wilson and Hood Stayed Away 

W. G. Wilson, of Cleveland, and C. 
H. Hood, of Minneapolis, did not eat- 
tend the convention of the National 
Association of Insurace Agents in Des 
Moines last week. Both sent tele 
grams of regret. Howeve”, Fred L. 
Gray, Of Minneapolis, and George D. 
Webb, of Chicago, the other members 
of the Casualty “Big Four” were on the 
job. watching the wheels go around. 
Fred L. Gray’s talk on mutual competi- 
tion, although compressed into four 
minutes, was a masterpiece. 

+ 7 7 
Travelers Changes 

T. Bryce Conlon will assume the du- 
ties of assistant manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch office of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company November 1. 
He was formerly a special agent at 
Reading, Pa., for the same company. 

Wilber J. Adams has been promoted 
to field supervisor of the Newark, N. J., 
office of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, 

Harry C. Leavens has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the compensa- 
tion and liability department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, at To- 
ronto, Canada. He was formerly a 
special agent of the burglary and plate 
glass department there. 

Frank Godfrey, of Newark, has been 
appointed supervising inspector for the 
State of New Jersey for the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 

” + + 
Tramping To Elmira 

Warren W. Ellis, of the business staff 
of The Eastern Underwriter is off on a 
hike from New York City, to Elmira, 
N. Y. Mr. Ellis is an ardent advocate 
of the “tramping vacation.” Pounding 
the pavement on William Street keeps 
him in good trim for his annual grind. 
Cards received at this office show him 
hitting the trail through Stroudsburg, 
Pa., into the Pocono’s, and he reports 
all going fine. 

7 * * 

Aetna Life’s Dinner at Des Moines 

One of the pleasant functions at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in Des Moines was 
the dinner given to the representatives 
of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 
The toastmaster, George R. Fulton, of 
the Automobile Insurance Company, 
was in his best form, and the principal 
speakers were Commissioner Savage, 
of Lowa, who toid of the great expan- 
sion of the insurance business in Iowa 
and the confidence of the Iowa public 
in insurance; and E. C. Stokes, United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange. 
It is the fourth speech that Mr. Stokes 
has made since coming to this country 
and he he'd his hearers enthralled for 
about half an hour telling of his ex- 
periences in Egypt. At the dinner 
were representatives of the Aetna and 
Affiliated Companies from all parts of 
the country. 

* * a 
Colonel Hamilton a Visitor 

Colonel Edgar Hamilton, of the Fide}- 
ity & Deposit, who has brought to the 
insurance business many live and in- 
teresting suggestions and innovations 
and who has made a great hit with rep- 
resentitives of that company, was a 
visitor to New York this week, 
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About Disability 


QUIZ 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





Provisions Beginning After Age 60; 
Coverage of Double Indemnity 
Rider; Other Answers 





In the Connecticut General's sales- 
manship school the following questions 
and answers have been presented rela- 
tive to the Company’s disability plans 
and the double indemnity rider: 

Question No. 5. What provision is 
there in Plan No. 1 for disability begin- 
ning after age 60? 

In answering this question several of 
the agents quote directly from the les- 
son, quite overlooking the fact that in 
the lesson the provision is defined as 
applied to the Annual Life Policy, 
whereas the question asks for a gen- 
eral definition of the provision as ap- 
plied to any kind of policy. Answering 
this question, therefore, it is not correct 
to say that the face of the policy will 
be reduced by the sum of the premiums 
waived, and will be paid only at death, 
because although this is true of the 
Annual or Limited Life Policy, in the 
case of an endowment it will be paid 
at the end of the period. 

Question No. 10. Under Plan No. 1 if 
disability payments have been made, (a) 
What will the insured receive at the 
time his contract matures? (b) What 
will he receive after that? 

Several agents answer this incorrect- 
ly, as follows—(a) The face of the pol- 
icy. (b) The disability installment for 
life. The correct answer is: At ma- 
turity the insured has the option be- 
tween continuing to receive the dis- 
ability installments for life and taking 
the commuted value of the balance of 
the payments for twenty years certain. 

Question No. 16. (a) Under an en- 
dowment policy are payments for dis- 
ability, begun while the policy was in 
force, continued after the maturity of 
the contract? (b) What will the in- 
sured receive at the time his endow- 
ment contract matures? (c) What 
will he receive after that? 

This question referring to Disability 
Plans Nos. 2 and 3 corresponds to Ques- 
tion No. 10 referring to Plan No. 1, 
and should be considered with it. As 
there seems to be some difficulty in 
answering it. we give the correct an- 
swers: (a) Plans Nos, 2 and 3 provide 





for disability payments regardless of 
maturity of the endowment. (b) The 
policy will mature in full, under its 
original terms. (c) The insured will 
receive disability payments as long as 
total disability last, even for life. 

Question No. 18. Define Disability 
Plan No. 2. 

The most common error in defining 
Disability Plan No. 2 is to omit stating 
that the protection extends only to 
age 60, except in the case of the In- 
come at 65 and Thrift policies. This 
omission, when talking to a prospect, 
might appear to be a misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Question No. 23. How much dis- 
ability income may be _ provided for 
under Plan No. 2? 

Under Plan No. 2 the income pro- 
vided is $10 a month, with each thou- 
sand of insurance, with a maximum of 
$1,000 monthly. Several of the agents 
are evidently unacquainted with the 
Company’s recent increase in the limit 
for which it will issue the disability 
riders. 

Question No. 26, 
Plan No. 3. 

Here there is a marked tendency to 
omit the fact that the protection ex- 
tends to age 65. This valuable feature 
should never be overlooked. 

Question No. 32. . How much dis- 
ability income may be provided under 
this plan? 

$10, $15, or $20 monthly with each 
$1,000 of insurance, with a maximum 
of $1,000 monthly. 

Question No. 36. Define the coverage 
of the Double Indemnity rider. 

The most common error in defining 
this coverage is the omission to state 
that the indemnity rider is not in force 
after the termination of the policy to 
which it is attached. It should be clear 
that insurance against accidental death 
does not continue beyond the insurance 
against natural death. 

Question No. 38. What is the limit 
to the amount for which the Double 
Indemnity rider will be issued? 

$25,000, that is $1,000 double indem- 
nity, may be issued with each $1,000 
of insurance up to $25,000, the maxi- 
mum total insurance against acciden- 
tal death thus being $50,000. 


Define Disability 





And Many a Good Suit Has Been Non- 
Suited 
“Clothes may not make the man, but 
a good suit has made many a lawyer,” 
says the “Travelers Protection and Ag- 
ents Record,” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 
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Discussing the present indus- 
The trial and business condition as 
Crisis it relates to insurance, the Fed- 

eral Casualty Company, of De- 
troit, in the “Federal Record,” has the 
following to say: 

We have now reached a point that 
every intelligent individual has fore- 
seen since the Armistice. The peak of 
credit expansion has been reached and 
readjustment is at hand. Industrial 
uncertainty results. Factories. are 
trimming their production to offset de- 
creased demand. Retrenchment is 
made necessary to reduce indebted- 
ness, as borrowed money is. being 
called in. Lower prices are required 
to foster the dwindling willingness to 
buy. The public is satiated with its 
spending orgy, and is suffering from 
the effects of “the morning after.” 
Paraphrasing the words of George 
Ade’s Sultan of Sulu, “two years ago 
it felt immense, but now it feels like 
thirty cents.” 

But what has this to do with selling 
health and accident insurance, you 
ask? Just this. Readjustment of an 
artificial economic condition is at hand. 
The vicious circle that drove prices 
and wages to unheard of heights is be- 
ing reversed. Fortunately. it seems 
that the movement is to be gradual, 
though inevitable. Let us hope that an 
accelerative tendency does not make 
the return to normal too rapid. In any 
event prices must fall and wages will 
come down. During the process there 
is going to be more or less uncertainty 
and timidity on the*part of both labor 
and capital. Industrial workers will 
have to be “sold” now before thev can 
be induced to take out health and acci- 
dent policies. The premium will look 
bigger to them. This means that the 
day of the “order taker” is over and 
he will no longer shine along with the 
real salesmen. The latter will thrive 
and prosper as he has always done 
since he establishes his demand by in- 
spiring desire as he goes along. If he 
finds factory soliciting temporarily un- 
satisfactory he will turn his attention 
to the building trades, merchants, 
clerks, farmers or one of the hundred 
and ore other classes practically un- 
affected by the change now going on. 
The man who is heart and sou} in our 
work does not go to some factory at 
noon, work for an hour, then call it a 
day, irrespective of the success had. 
Not on your life, he doesn’t. He puts 
in eight hours, the same as he would 
if working for you on a salary. You 
would see to that. If this is true, why 
not take the Golden Rule to heart by 
doing unto yourse’f what you would do 
unto others. This is the key to all 
your troubles. If practiced faithfully 
it will mean success, assuming that 
vou have the qualities of a first class 
health and accident salesman—integri- 
ty, intelligence and industry. The mere 
“order taker,” is now in for hard sled- 
ding. The salesman will continue to 
reap his golden harvest during our re- 
adjustment period the same as at any 
other time. 

see 


There are said to be about 

The 3,000 strikes in operation at 
Agitator the present time in_ this 

country. These strikes are 
largely the result of professional agi- 
tators. 

An agitator is a vehement and hot- 
headed person whose sole job is to agi- 
tate, whether anybody wants him to 
do it or not. 

If an agitator got into Heaven (which 
is unlikely as they are duly headed for 
a different though just as well adver- 
tised a locality) he would probably in- 
terrupt the harpists and seek to in- 
terest them in forming a musicians 
union and striking for larger crowns. 
He might also point to the ha'os adorn- 
ing the brows of the Saints and insist 


that allowing Saints to wear them was 
unfair discrimination. 

And probably he would end up by 
calling God Almighty a Capitalist and 
insisting that Beulah Land be made 
safe for Democracy. 

An agitator is the sort of person who 
breaks into a private dance where 
everybody is having a reasonably good 
time and starts trouble by pointing out 
that some of the men there have hand- 
somer partners than the others, 

The Serpent in the Garden of Eden 
was an agitator, and there is probably 
no home in the land where an agitator 
couldn’t stir up trouble between a man 
and his wife over questions they had 
never previously considered worth 
quarreling about. 

We sha'l have agitators in this coun- 
try just so long as we all like it, but 
not one bit longer. 

And when we finally put the Kibosh 
on Agitators (if ever we do) we will 
all have to be taxed to maintain a home 
for them, for there rea}ly isn’t any- 
thing an agitator can do except agitate. 
—‘Federal Record.” 


Only Market Value 
Can Be Collected 


PROTECTING 





POLICY CLAUSES 





Thousands of Automobiles Are Now 
Over-Insured Due to Announced 
Price Reductions 





The fact that thousands of automo- 
biles are over-insured as a result of 
the recently announced price reduc- 
tions does not mean that assureds can 
collect more than the market value of 
the automobile, if stolen or burned. 
The automobile-writing companies wish 
this clearly understood by the insuring 
public. Although the so-called “val- 
ued” automobile floaters warrant that 
“the said automobile is valued at the 
sum insured” the policies also state: 
“It shall be optional with this company 
to repair, rebuild or replace the prop- 
erty lost or damaged with other of like 
kind and quality.” 

Hence, the policyholder with a val- 
ued policy of $2,500 on a car upon 
which the list price has been reduced 
to $2,200 can, in case of a total loss, 
be presented with a new car selling at 
$2,200 instead of $2,500 in cash. 

Under the other form of automobile 
insurance in which no warranty is 
made that the amount of insurance rep 
resents the value of the car, the com- 
pany is protected by the clause which 
reads as follows: “The company shall 
not be liab}e beyond the actual cash 
value of the property at the time any 
loss or damage occurs, with proper de- 
duction for depreciation, however 
caused.” 
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: The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
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| RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
anae Gres F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 

145 Milk St., Boston 

Resident Managers 
New England 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 














17% % commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 
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Assurance Corporation, Ltd. | American 
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The original and leading Liability 
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LIABILITY, "STEAM BOILER, Su rety 
Company 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL | APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Liability Building 
33 saan yn BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





‘e DEVELOPING 
vgs s Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s a | 
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APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


miner elon Bonding and Insurance Company 
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COLLISION RATES 


1920 Chandler Touring, in- 
sured for $2,000.00: 

Full coverage (California Rates) - $57.40 
Credit for $100 Deductible Clause $40.90 


Net Premium - - - - - - $16.50 
Rate .0082 


Under any system of rating that 
may be devised, full coverage 
collision insurance must neces- 
sarily takea relatively high rate. 


Automobile owners are apt to 
regard this rate as excessive, 
making it difficult to sell full 
coverage. 


To meet the objection, we rec- 


ommend the deductible forms 
of collision insurance. These 
forms protect the assured against 
all but trifling collision losses at 
rates that cannot raise any ob- 


jection. 


Of course an agent whois build- 
ing his business on a sound basis 
will make sure when selling the 
coverage that his clients under- 
stand the provisions of the de- 
ductible clause. 
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